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yeaah ASSOCIATION for the 
NCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING AY the Association wa be held, under the Presiden 
of Sir C. — F.R.S., &c., ATH, commencing on W: 


eeti eae be sent to the 
9 aoore a. peral Sooretery, flith; Haq Oxf 

i -Gene . ‘0! 
a fte it 15 ster’ S. ridin 3 Life Members =i 
intend to be yecnens at the Meeting may receive 3 Ley a 
applying to he General Treasurer, and returning to 
'e Member’s invitation circular ; Annual Subscribers - ther 
to receive their Tickets must return their invitation circular with 
1l. inclosed to the Gene rer ( Spottiswoode, Esq., 50, 
Grosvenor-place, London, 8S.W.) The Executive Committee at 
Bath will elect New Members and Associates, on the following 

nditions :— 

“= New Life Members for a composition of 10l., which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association which 
may be published after the date of payment. 

i. New Annual gone for a fn of 2. for the first 
year, These receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their 
admission, and for every poly tf zeae in which they continue to 
pays subscription of 1l., 


ission. 

‘Associates for this ‘Meet > only] for a payment of 11. They 
are entitled to receive the Re; rt of the Meeting at two-thirds of 
the peppery Price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlemen. 
and Ladies’ "Nickets ( caren to Ladies only) may be obtained 
by Mentbers, on payment of 1 
After September 9, at 2 lication for Tickets must be 
made at the Reception Room (thi of ump Room), Bath, which will 
be opened on Monday, Septem 2th. 

Members and others who wish ‘to ‘obtain information about the 
Local a d to with the Local 
Secretaries at Bath. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a General 
Assembly of the Aentemiclene held on awed ponte, the 20th 
PHILIP H. CAL N, FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 

and EDWARD B. STEPHENS. Esqs., were a ASSOCIATES. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


IXTEEN HUNDRED and TWENTY-ONE 
POUNDS were er aes at the ANNUAL DINNER 
of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, on April 12 The 
Committee are still in URGEN iT NEED ‘of bag than Two 
Thousand Pounds for the usual Hey of the 
Donations and subscriptions will 
Bankers: Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand ; ~~ eg and West- 
minster Bank, Bloomsbury Branch ; Sir C. t & Co. Caven- 
dish-square ; Messrs. Smith, Payne & soa 1, Lemke street ; also 
by the Treasurer, Sir ig? H. Goldsmid, Bart. M.P., St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent’s Park ; by Mr. J. W. Goodiff, Clerk to the Com- 
mittee, at the Hospital ; 7a oe the Collector, Mr. C. Buck, 23, 
Paternoster-row, } .C. Be 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.— 


Members and the Public are invited to call at the Office and 


inspect Three Water-Colour I 
Monsieur Schultz, taken from important Frescoes by Fra Angelico 


Ghirlandaio, and A. del Sarto, and designed to T epresent the 
actual condition of the originals. 


%, Old Bond-street. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
RUNDEL SOCIET Y.— 


A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco of * Christ among the 
Doctors,’ by Luini, at Saronno, is NOW READY, as an Occasional 
Publication.—Price to Members, 2is., to Strangers, 268. 


24, Old Bond-street. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


A®cH ZEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 











inst. 














Patron. 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


President. 
The Most Hon. the MARQUIS CAMDEN, K.G. 

The ANNUAL MEETING, for 1364, will be held at WAR- 
WICK, July 26 to August 2, under the Presidency of the LORD 
LEIGH, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Warwick. Pro- 
grammes may now be obtained here daily. 

A Museum of Antiquities, Works of a &e., will be formed, 
and Excursions will be made to objects of arch ical interest 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
SESSION 1864-65. 


MATRICULATION and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the 18th of October next, will be held in the 
College, an Examination for Matriculation, and for Scholar- 


ships, viz. 
ight Se Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. each ; and Forty- 
six tu unior Scholarships. ps, varying in value from 201. to 551, each ; to 
Fifteen of which first yen 's Students are eligible. 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the Registrar 


of the College. 
Signed by order of the President, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


URISTS derive additional pleasure in their 
mbles when acquainted with MINERALS, ROCKS and 
FOSSILS. —Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives 
tical Instruction to ies and Gentlemen, and from his 
— Collections, comprising many thousand s imens, 
pean are enabled in a dozen or Bs private lessons to 
identify “the ordinary components of ks, and most of the 
Minerals and M: Metals used in the Arts. Mr. Tennant can also 
supply El ‘y at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 100 
Guineas each. 











EXTENSION OF TIME. 
IFTY POUNDS PRIZE ESSAY ON THE 
VIVISECTION OF ANIMALS. 
: Propositions : 
it necessary or justifiable, for the purpose of givin 
Dexterity to the Operator . Z 

II. Is it necessary or justifiable, for the general purposes of 
Science, and if so under what Limitations ? 

The Committee of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals offer a premium of 501. for the Best Essay on the above 
Propositions ; such Essay to be in the opinion of the judges sound, 
conclusive, and convincing in evidence and argument. Competitors 
to deliver their MS., wit wfeaa | Bane seal, to the undersigned 
on or before the ist of N ovember, 1864. 

COLAM, —_— 


JOHN 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Anima 
12, Pall Mall, S.W. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.—The 
FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are hereby informed 

that the FIRST PART of the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS, Vol. 154, for the Year 1864, is now published, and ready 
for delivery on application at the Office of the Society in Bur- 
lington House, a xy between the hours of 10 and 4. 
TER — pp beees -Secretary, R.S. 
_ Burlington Meuse, 4 uly 23, 


ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
39, Kensington-square.—For Tuition in the Classical 
Division, 12 Guineas per annum; in the English Division, 9 
Ses in the Preparatory, 6 Guineas.—Prospectuses on appli- 


catio: 
HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
— SQUARE: —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
ang zones Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobi ENG! Gentry, and Principals of Sch: hools, to her REGISTER 
Lis H and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
PAN TONS, ORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 


ermany. No charge to cipals. 
NV ILITARY PREPARATIONS.—TuHREE 
sent up this last June for Sandhurst, passed well; ONE 
just examined for Woolwich; TWO ready for the Line: 
LESSINGTON HOUSE, Lee, Kent, where only Six Pupils are 
received. Many Colonels Majors and ye my! now in the 
Service, were pre the Principa ose own son lately 
obtained his commission Vithout et at the R. M. College. 


HE REV. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, B.D., 
English Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 

and Lecturer in Public yyeae at King’s College, London, wi 
e. i $ and PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION at Dover, 


fro gust till 3rd Se: 
ath iit fot ry Brighton, 12th till 17th; at Southampton, 19th 

















ptember inclusive; at Canterbury, 





in the neighbourhood of Warwick. 
THOMAS PURNELL, Secretary. 


Office of the Institute, L , Raieaten-qetens, W. 


RY. "4 





AL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
TNEY, 8.V 
acaniied nrg 
HENRY HUTH, Esq., Treasurer. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
A National Charity for the Benefit of ae atiieted with 
Incurable Diseases throughout the United Kingdom. 

Inmates have a HOME for LIFE. 

Pensioners receive 201. a year for Life. 

304 Persons have been received upon the Foundation. 

179 Persons are now receiving Benefit, viz. : 

84 Inmates, 
’ensioners. 

150 Persons are applying for Admission. 

The Board are receiving additional Patients at the rate of 30 
Mrannum. They would = extend the Benefit, but have 
Teached the last limit of prudence 

The New Hospital at Putney "Fieath will contain d 





DUCATION.—At VILVORDE, near 

BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Establishments where 
CHILDREN of good families may receive complete INSTRUC- 
TION and serious Training.—The one, for Pola NG GENTLE- 
MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under the management of 
M. Michaux, Portaels; the other, for YouNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is directed by the Dames Vanver Werrt. 


ILL-HILL GRAMMAR Sc HOOL, 
HENDON, N.W. 
Rev. G. D. nates M.A., Head-Master. 
The yaa SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
Au 
,~ os Pros ues to be made to the Pn AD-MASTER 


at the School; or to Rev. Georce Situ, D.D., Congregational 
Library, ] Blomield-street, ‘Finsbury, E.c. a 


UPILS.—Messrs. CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS 
and MURAL PAINTERS, have VACANCIES for TWO 


YOUTHS of good connexions, and with decided feeling for Art. 
Premium moderate.—Apply to Messrs. C. & B., 311, Regent- 
street, W. 





tion for 200 Persons. 
Funds are carnaatiy requested for two objects— 
Ist. To extend the operations of the Charity and to render 
lection more easy. 
2nd. To meet the demands upon the Melrose Hall Enlarge- 





HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
London, is designed for PREPARING PUPILS for the 
UNIVERSITIES; the Indian Civil Service; the Military Col- 





ment Fund by the works now app 
Annual Subscriptions, Half-a-Guinea and u wars Life Sub- 
eriptions, Five Guineas and upwards, received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Gl Mills & Co., 69, Lombard-street, E.C.; Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., 57, Strand; the Treasurer, Henry Huth, Esq., 10, 
Moorgate-street, E.C.; and by the Secretary, 10, Poultry, E.C., 
2" “ion ‘should be payable. and by w om all information 


be gladly supplied. 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry, E.C., July, 1864. 








wid 


leges, Wee oolwich and Sandhurst; and Direct Commission also for 


Head-Master — Rev. Atrrep Woseeay, M.A. M.D. &. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics and 
Cc ics in the late Royal Todian College, Addiscombe. 


Vice-Principal—Rev. W. r Cuv on oan M.A., of Trinity College, 
‘amb 
There is a Laboratory at the Sel hool, and Lectures by the Head- 


Master are regularly on the Experimental and Natural 
Sciences.— SCHOOL will RE- PEN on the 10th of cae 


mat 
Re 
i 
a 








For the Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Clapham, § 


from. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Mr. T. Lauala, 
has REMOVED his Private Dental Practice. fro 
Chandos-street, West Strand, TO 20, HARLEY-STREET 
—— SQUARE. "Attendance from 10 to 5, Saturdays 





R. ALFRED MELLON has the honour to 
ounce that his Annual Series of CONCERTS will 


COMMENCE at the ROYAL I I ad 
pos ge y MONDAY’ fake TALIAN OPERA, Covent 


A¥® EXANDRA PARK, Woop-Green. 
Great Northern Railway. 
GREAT DOG-SHOW, 
JULY 30; AUGUST 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Admission, One Shilling each day ; Children, Sixpence. 


N R. ROGERS’S New Studio of Wood Carving 
and Gallery of Art, 33, MADDOX-STREET. 
Four Magnificent Original Specimens by GRINLING GIB- 
BONS, and numerous Frames for Miniatures in Boxwood, &c. 
33, Maddox-street, Regent-street, W. 
h ONSIEUR ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor 
announce that he attends PATIENTS at his residence, Daily, 


of Medical Mesmerism and Galvanism, has the honour to 
from Two till Five.—15, Russell-place, Fitzroy- y-square. 


RAUGHTSMEN for STAINE ED GLASS.— 

TED, Two or Three A pourietante well practised in, and 

fully aan with, MEDIZVAL ART. None but those 

satisfying these conditions need a Salary liberal.—Apply to 
essrs. Clayton & Be 1, by letter, stating qualifications. 


N EXPERIENCED REPORTER desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Ten some Sey from one | Firm, and 

















other 
&c. Age 29. Salary not so much an object as an opportunity of 
becoming more thoroughly acquainted with Sub-Editor’s Duties. 
—Address T. B. W., 21, Parr-street, Exeter. 


IHE PRESS.—A GENTLEMAN, who has edited 

a London Agricultural Journal, and had the entire man: 
ment of several Provincial Papers, is open to an ENGAGEME T 
as Editor and General Manager. Wow d not object to the situa- 
tion of Sub-Editor and Reporter on a leading Provincial Journal. 
—Address ALPHA, care of the Publisher ‘of the Musical 8 Standard, 
102, Fleet-street, ELC. 


A® SECRETARY and LIBRARIAN .—A —A 

pone yw re oe ability, having concluded an 
MS; r the Greatest General of his 
ine is ean a offering his SERVICES in a similar capacity. 
—Address Arua, A, 304, Strand, W.C. 

















0 ARTISTS and ART- STUDENTS. _ 
WANT he assistance of Sennen to DESIGN for 
PAINTED WI FINDOWS and WALL PAINTING. To those who 
are competent liberal remuneration will re paid. Young Men 
who are willing to make this branch of Art their study and 
pursuit will also be treated liberally.—Apply, by letter, to ALPHa, 
care of Me Messrs. Smith & Sons, 52, 52, Long- acre, London, W. W.C. 


To B BOOKSELLERS a and STATIONERS.— — 
An old-established BUSINESS, poburnins over 1,5001. a 4 
ready money, and doing a credit-trade of above 1,0001. a year. 
FOR DISPOSAL. The Saluation of stock and fixtures is ae 
to amount to 1, A Premium will be required for the Goodwill 
and a very valuable Lease. The Business is situate in a West- 
End District, and has been in the same hands many years.—For 
further particulars, apply to Mr. Hoimes, Accountant and Valuer, 


48, Paternoster-ro 
A* == rienced GERMAN LADY, educated 
rae desires a RE- ENGAGEMENT i good 
Family. Acquirements:—German, French fiuently, ood ‘Music, 
and the usual branches of a_sound Good 
Liberal salary expected.—A. B., 18, Argyle-square, Euston-~ Toad, — 
R. ALTSCHUL TEACHES 
ITALIAN thro’ § am, French, German, English. 
SPANISH thro’ ch. German, Italian, English. 
FRE} ro’ German, oer Pench English. 
GERMAN thro’ poutine Spanish, ee — 
ENGLISH thro’ French, Spanish, Germ: 
No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several presnllhy —9, Ola 
Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


18) FOU TRAVEL ’—Practice better than 

Theory.—Dr. ALTS' L, Professor of ELOCUTION and 
of GERMAN, PRENCH, HTALLAN, SPANISH, teaches TWO 
Languages (one = he medium of another) on the — 
Terms as One, at the Pupii's or at is Langu: 
apckee in his Private Lessons and C s. Prepares for Army ae 
8S. EXAMINATIONS.— e trés-promp' 
aaa l’Anglais par les langues étrangéres. —9, Old Bond-street, 


NOUNTRY HOME for LITTLE CHILDREN. 

















—A_Lady, residing with her — a8 a pretty op d very 
healthy Village near Worthing, desires to LARGE of 
One or Two LITTLE CHILDREN. L jarden attached to 


the house. The utmost care and attention bestowed. Good refer- 
ences given and required.— Address M. M., Tinson’s Library, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


LONDON CLERGYMAN, rl be ape 
el Abroad during August ont ‘eRe area be 
to TAKE ‘CHAR GE of Two or Three Y¥ between the 
ages of 15 and 20, whose Parents or Guardi of 
giving them the advantage of a short Continental our ferme 
moderate. Satisfactory references given = requi: 
= promeid, 't0'% e Rev..8. T. H., A 


ILITARY EXAMINATIO} a 
DATES wapidiy ast ane efficiently PR 

wich, Sandhurst, and Direct 

Terms, Fifty Guineas.—For Pr 















































Hase._woop & Lupton, Grammar Sch 
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NIVERSITY OF ST. 

VACANCY having occurred in the P pore SSORSHIP of 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY in this University ‘by the death of 
Professor Ferrier), it is hereby : announce d that the Universi 

ed, in the course of the month of September next, 

rcancy. Letters of application and testimonials 

must be forwarded to Stcart Grace, Esq., St. Andrews, Secre- 

tary to the University Court, on or before 1st September. 

_ St. Apdrews, 15th July, 1864. 
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GER MANY. — ES SEN, 
KLUGE, who has undertaken the 
English gentleman, wishes to meet 
with another PU PIL, to take back with him in September. The 
domestic comforts of an English home, and the advantages of 
good classical teaching, can be conscientiously offered. Terms 
moderate.—Address Dr. KivGe, care of Dr Dempsey, 27, Charter- 
house-square, London, who has kind ly c msented. to give the 
necessary references. 


aD i, 1 * ‘TTQoTn 

COLE SPECIALE DE LA _ SUISSE 
FRANCAISE, for Instruction in Manufacturing Art, Civil 
Engineering, ‘&c., founded by intiue ntial Swiss Gentlemen, to 
provide a Scientific and Practical Education for Young Men, 
without exposing them to the tempt ations of large Cities. The 
Ecole Spéciale of Lausanne is under the direction of a Presi ents 

Council, and five Professors. The Courses of Study comprise thr 
Annual Terms, and embrace Mathematics, including Analytic v1 
and Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, Civil and Mining 
Engineering, Chemistry, Geolos i y. Stuc le nts enter 
at and above the age of seventeen. They can bos a 
or with a Professor. Having to pass an examination for 
sion, a few months’ preparation at Lausanne is strongly re 
mended. —Prospectuses obtained from Anprew Pr ne HARD, E 
M.R.I., St. Paul’s-road, Highbury, London, N., and R. L. Crane 
jun., Esq. , Edgbaston, Birmingham, to either of whom reference 
is kindly permitted. N.B. Lausanne is a Protestant town, and 

has an English church. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (FOR 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION, 1964-65, on 
THURSDAY, October 13th. 


TES 
Students, 22%. 19. 2 Year, or Sl. 88. a Term. Entrance Fee, 1. 18. 
ns Pupils attending One Class only, meeting Twice a Week, 

20. 28. a 
To Pupils = Two or more Classes—for the First Class, 
2l. 28. ; for each eye Class, if Twice a Week, 1l. 11s. 6d., if 
Once a Week, 12. 18. a Term. 
Instrumental Music, 31. 33. 


The SCHOOL for PUPILS 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 29th 
a Term for Pupils under, and 61. 6s. for tho ak ourteen. 

A few Pupils for the College are receive s BO: \RDE RS. 

Prospectuses may be had at Te College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, 


DUCATION IN 
Rhein Provinz.—DR. 
Education of the Son of an 

























rd‘ *en pensi¢ 





ym- 











LADIES), 


and 27, 2s, a Term. 





he Fees are 51. 58. 









Hon. Sec. 





IOGRAPHIES, Pamphlets, L ectures, 

Addresses, and Tales PREP ARED.—For SALE, several 
Original, Unpublished MANUSCRIP’ T'S, comprising Tales, 
Poetry, Medical Works, the property of a late deceased W rit 
Literary Labour promptly attended to at PaTerson’s Literary | 
Agency, 12, Carleton- street, Regent-street, London. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBR. ARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s History as England— Bishop 
Blomfield’s s Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanley’s 
Sermons in the East—and many other Boo! ks, are Now on Sale, 
at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 





occupied by Buu's Lisrary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, w. Cats alogues gratis. 
ULL'S LIBRAR Y and R EADIN iG -ROOM, 


52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London, W.—Sub- 
scription, One Guinea @ year and upwards. Prospectuses Gratis. 
(Removed | from 19, Holics-street.) 





Important to Noblemen and Gentlemen forming ulding to 
their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare and Curious Books, 
Curators of Public Libraries, &¢ 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES of Rare, Curious, 
Useful, and Valuable BOOKS, Splendid Books of Prints, 
Picture Galleries, and pauserated Bae beautifully Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts on Vellum, &c. are NO W ON SALE , at very 
greatly reduced Prices, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 17 anads. New-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue (Svo. 108 pp.) 
on the receipt of two postage-stamps 








will be forwarded 








TAN DARD BOOKS. 
GENTLEMEN forming or onl areing | Pub lic or Private Libraries 
pa apply for the following IGUES, any of which may 


be had gratis on application, be . — on receipt of one sti amp. 


ATALOGUE of STANDARD BOOKS, in 
cloth, including Reprints and New Works that have been 
reduced in price, omcheaply published. 


ATALOGUE of 2,500 VOLUMES 
STANDARD LIBRARY BOOKS, 
calf and morocco, at second-hand prices. 


3 of NEW 


beautifully bound in 


LIST of IMPORTANT WORKS, published 
by Longmans, Murray, Bentley, and other eminent Pub 
lishers, all clean, new, and perfect, now first OFFE RED at gre utly 
reduced prices. 


NJEW PUBLICATIONS. Br KERS 
Bk. the originators of the system of Free Tra 
tinue to SUPPLY Modern PUBLIC 
Literature upon the lowest terms 
New Editions issued on the First of e 


London: Bickers & Son, 1, Le 


R. REEHORST, Professor of Languages, 
Translator of Scientific and Technical Works, i orpreter 
in Civil Law Courts, 12, St. Michael’s- ates. C yrnhill, London, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES for the Civil Service Ex: aminations 
and for Articled Clerkship to Solicitors ; undertakes the Revision 
and Correction of ere Works in Seven, and Shorthand Notes 
in Five, Languages 
_ Dr. REEHORST'S Engineer's, 
Vade-Mecum, in Five Languages. 


Dr. REEHORST’S C lite aveller’s Self- 
in Eight Lan poem itan Traveller's Self-Interpreter, 








& Son, 
f le in Books, <7" 
ATIONS in all Ol 
List of New Works 
h Month, 


cester-square, W.C, 





‘and 











M anufacturer’s, and Miner’s 
5a. 





ANDREWS.—A | 


US above EIGHT bf ARS of Age will | 


M. THACKERAY.—The following } Noble. |! 

e men and Gentlemen have applied to the Very Reverend 

bi Dean of Westminster for permission to erect, in Westminster 

Abbey, a MEMORIAL to the late WILLI ‘AM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY : 


Richz na somal. 
Robert Bell. 

John "Blackwood. 
William Bradbury. 


William — Glad-; Alexander Munro. 
stone, M. Sir feig gs Mur- 
F. pene Haden. chisor 
James Hannay. lCharles Neate, M.P. 
Dr. John Brown. M. J. Higgins. | Morgan J.0’Connell. 
Shirley Brooks. M: atthe ry D. Hill. | Henry O'Neil. 
Sir Arthur Buller, T. Lills, | Richard Owen. 
M.P. ee a Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Robert Carruthers. | George W. Hunt. | M. P. 
Henry Cole 
Wingrove Cooke. 
Charles A. Collins. 
John Crawfurd. 
Thomas t reswick. 


Holman Hunt. 
Henry King. 


| Henry T. Prinsep. 
R. Redgrave. 

| Henry Reeve. 
xander Russel. 
Acne 







nes $ on ling. 
larkson Stanfield. 
Fr a ames Ste- 

_pher 
Sir C hi irles Taylor. 

| Tom Taylor. 

Martin Thackeray. 
Anthony Trollope. 
| Wm. S. W. Vaux. 
William S. Welsby. 
Erasmus Wilson. 





8e. 
Willis am C. Ms veready. 
aa John Manners, 


ae ng ee 
nas. Li. pasha: 
‘Alfred Elm 

k M. "se vans, 





oan Marochetti. 
Theodore Martin. 
a ivid Masson. 

G. Merewether. 
Savon an _Merivale. 
John E. Millais. 


The Dean of Westminster having granted the desired permis- 
sion, Subscriptions in aid of the object will be received (only) by 
Messrs. Ronarts, Lussock & Co. 15, Lombard-street, E. 

Immediately on the closing the Subscription, a L ist ~, the Con- 
tributors will be published, and they will be invited to a Meeting 
for the purpose of deciding on the necessary arrangements. 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Kent-terrace, Regent’s 

Park, ‘Hon. Sec. 











io Willam “Fraser, 


Lord Granville. 


admis- | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


This Libr: ay was Established in 1842, in order to a Se 
widest possible circulation of the best Works in HISTO 
BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOP af TRAVEL ro 
ADVENTURE, and the higher Class of FICT 

From its commencement, Books of every ry of opinion, on 
all subjects of public interest, have been freely added; in many 
cases hundreds, and in some instances thousands, of copies of 
the principal Ww orks of the day having been provided for the use 
of Subscribe Ts. 

Fresh copies of all the leading Books continue to be added as 
the demand increases, and ae ample supply is taken of all the 
best New Works as they appez 

The Collection of Stands trd "W orks, to which all Subscribers 
have ready access, and which is now by many thousand volumes 
the largest in the World, will be still further augmented from 
time to time by the addition of copies of the New Editions of 
| those Works of the best Authors which ure still in demand. 

Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM and lta eg according to the 
Number of Volumes required 

Class B. Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

A List of Works recently added to the Library, a Revised 
Catalogue of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, and te of 
Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and School 
| ates, ‘ re now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
pplication. 


New Oxford-street, London, July, 1864. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
Boxes and Parcels of te - st and Newest Books are forwarded 
daily from MUDIE’S LI ARY to every part of the Country. 
| _ Two or three Friends, “3 a Neighbourhood, may unite in ‘one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the principal 
Books of the Season, on moderate terms, and with the least 
possible delay. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on appointed days 
to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of 
| London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has 
| given general satisfaction for many years. 

Subscription—From TWO to TEN GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
according to the Number of Volumes required. 

*,* The first supply of Books will be sent immediately on 
receipt of instructions. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, Pay re Emigrants, and others, are respectfully 
invited to apply 2 r the J LIST of Works withdrawn from 
UDIE RY for Sale. 











he List conts — the names of more than One Thousand Works 
of the Past and Present Seasons, many of which are now offered 
| for the first time at greatly -reduced prices. 
| 
CHARLES EDWARD MU DIE, New Oxford. street, London. 
I E V I EW. —WIMBLEDON REVIEW.— a 
| Handsome GILT FRAMES, price 3s. each, for this large 
| Picture, given by the Illustrated London News 

FRAME DEPARTMENT, STEREOSCOP IC COMPANY. 

This is the cheapest Frame ever issued. 
54, CHEAPSIDE, and 110, REGENT-STREET. 


{ PORTRAITS, Ten for 10s. 


.“* Brilliant and full of life.”—Atheneum. 





NHE | ATHEN ZUM | for GERMANY and and 
_EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKR, of 
ig, begs to announce that he has made arran 7 for a 
shir’ "supp of THE ATHENAUM JOURNAL. ti sub- 
script will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 ak, = six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday, 
ee to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicke, Leipzig, Germany, 
«* German Advertisements for the Aruenzum Journal algo 
poe by Lupwic Denickg, as above. 


oe tes TO A DYER TIS S Ries 
VERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 
COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIOD DI- 
CALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C 
M4Ttsasw LEWTAS 
ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 








2, RUA NOVA DO CARMO, LISBON. 
MAPS, GUIDE BOOKS, NOVELS, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Current Literature always on hand. 


Atte y¢ Grirrins, 44, Hicu Hoxporn, W.C, 
MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist. 


e Seals, Dies, Biates, Brasses, Heraldic Painting. Crest 
Die, 73.; on 8s. Solid Gold 18-Carat Hall-marked Ring, 
engraved with Crest, 2Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL— 
Messrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
Wine Merchants and General and Foreign Agents, 
beg to inform their Friends and Patrons that, in consequence of 
the Premises at No. 7, Old Jewry, which they have occu ied 
upwards of thirty years, being about to be pulled down, they 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises, at 
No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C., 

where they pepe for_a continuance of the Pete age pisnerte 
accorded to t are the SOL tENTS for 
we ae celebrated SWISS CHAMPAG GRE, price ae . per dozen 
Qu: pore zen Pints;—and BA RICASOLI'S i 
wated  hROL 10) WINE (which much resembles Claret), price 183, 


r doze 
Peport. 8 Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines 
and Cognac, as per Price-Lists; to be had o on application. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GRotizr, 


MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the. most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF peseran, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder. 


30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.c. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUD- 
BROOK cARx. Richmond 1 Bi. Seg Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M. 

For the treatment of saoeaie See rine ally 
bined natural agents—air, exercise, water, and diet. 
Baths, on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical Osa 

DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 


EYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, 350,000. 














po By oo = 





Directors. 

LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pelham] Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Patrick F. Robertson, Ea. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 
Been-0. J. BRAINE, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
ree, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 
They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, —— —— or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arrang 
Applications “tor particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No, 12, he street, London, E.C, 
y order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


AND OTHERS WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN 


urn. 
sean George ny Esq. 
George Ireland, 





TO EXECUTORS, 


R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 
and —— Property, &c. 
38, AVENHAM-LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 
Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Ar 
Arranged and Catz slogued, in any part of the United Kingdom. 











Sales by Auction 


Valuable Books; the Library of a Clergyman, and the 





Library of a Gentleman resident in America ; Bookcases, 
Library Furniture, &c. 

N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, 47, Leicester-square, C. (west a e), ON- 

July 25, and four following days, the LIB RAR RY of a 


DAY, 
- LERGYMAN, also the LIBRARY ofa GENTL EMAN. resident 

in America, together comprising a large collection of *the best 
Works in Theological, Classical, and Historical Literature, Books 
on Science, Voyages and Travels, Curious and Rare Examples of 
the Ty pography of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 8 " 
Italian and French Books, Publications of Learned — an 
Printing Clubs, Books of Prints, Drawings, &c. ; Roberts's Egypt 
and Nubia, an original copy, tinted like Drawings—Beauties of 
England and Wales, 27 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 10 vols.— 
Rapin and Tindal’s England, 5 vols.—U niversal History, 63 vols. 
fine copy— —Quarterly Review, to 1863, uniformly bound—Har- 
grave’s State Trials, 11 vols.—Cocker’s Arithmetic, the rare first 
edition, &c. 4898 anish Mahogany Bookcases, Marqueterie Cahing 
12 Louis Chairs, and a few articles of eae and ot 
Furniture, and useful items of various kinds, & 

Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Scientific Instruments, dc. 


h R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
P : ION, at ie Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-gandety 





AY, Ju at half-past 12 precisely, a Variety 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. consisting of Cameras and 
Lenses—Views by R. Fenton— Cartes de ite — ee 


Solomon— ee as 


Slides—Achromatic Telescope b; Miers and other 


Oak nee of 23 dnd Mie ana 6 ges top—B 
Natural History an: iscellaneous 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
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“To Scientific and Photographic Instrument Makers, and 
others. 


R. J. C. STEVENS has been instructed to 
DISPOSE OF by PRIVATE CONTRACT the LEASE 
and GOODWILL of an old-established BUSINE: ESS in the above 
line, which has been carried on al of ten years, situate in 
one of the greatest thoroughfares in Cale and doing a large 
trade. The stock and fixtures to be taken at a valuation. 
For further particulars, pF to Mr. J. C. Stevens, Auctioneer 
and Agent for the Sale of Scientific Property, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden. 


Valuable Collection of Ancient and Modern Books, including 
many Important ‘Remainders; also a Library of Choice 
Miscellaneous Books, Superior Mahogany Bookcases, 
Cottage Pianoforte, &c. ; being the last Sale of the present 
Season. 


PUT EG ATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

UCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THURS- 
DAY, July 28, and ages a day, atl "precisely, a vel Important 
Collection of ANCIEN MODERN BOOKS; amongst 
which may be cana. 

Ix For1o:—Masterpieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture, b: 
"Waring, 3 vols. (published at 187. 15s. by Day & enk—Goehamnen of 
Various Nations, 350 coloured Plates, 7 vols. Turkey morocco— 
Ferrario’s Ancient and Modern Costumes, 2, 2,000 illuminated and 
other Plates, 22 vols.—Holy Bible, illustrated by Hollar and 
others, 4 vols. in rich old calf binding, Field, 1660—Chrysostomi 
Opera Omnia, editio Benedictind, 13 vols. calf—Wickes’s Ch 





IR BERNARD BURKE’S EXTINCT and 
KD DORMANT PEERAGE.—A New Edition of this Work 
being now in preparation, it is earnestly requested that Correc- 
tions, Emenda‘ —. and Additions be forwarded at once to the 
care of the = — hers, 
rs. Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, London. 


HE MUSICAL MONTHLY. Price ls. 6d.; 

or 15s. 7 a in aaeanem Tales, Essays, Musical 
Reviews, Fashi Literature of the Month, with Copyright 
engraved Music. Edited by VINCENT WALLACE.—Adams & 
Francis, oO Fleet-street. 





\ TINCENT WALLACE, the Composer of 

* Maritana’ and ‘ Lurline,’ edits the the Ooprright & Music issued 
to Subscribers with THE MUSICAL Price 1s. 6d.; 
or 15s. per annum, in pokey =D & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


VOLUME of NEW COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 
edited by One WAlLsce, is issued meager to the 

Subscribers to THE MUSICAL M ONTHLY. 

158. per annum, in shane —Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet: nl al 





HE DANISH WAR-SONG,’ Illustrated, is 

iven b= “4 AUGUST Number “of THE MUSICAL 
MONTHLY. .; or 15s. per annum, in advance,— 
Adams & Francis, 50, Ficet-sireet. 





“. Plates. 

Ix Quarto :—Statutes at Large, 31 vols. calf—Maund’s Botanic 
erie. ” Plates, 8 ros. er sf fake Aico, 2 vols.—Rich- 
ardson’s Persian Dictionary, russ oss’s Arctic Expedition 
coloured Plates—Queen Elizabeth’s | Prayer- Book, black 1 Tette tter. ” 

Ivy Octavo :—Drummond’s (Sir W.) Edipus Judaicus, ver 
1811—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, Weber, 14 ae. vealt 
extra—Ster: ne’s Works, Plates by Hogarth, 10 vols. calf—F: 
masons’ Magazine, 11 vols, scarce, 1793-3—Cumberland’s British 
Theatre, 46 vols.—Lever’s Works, 18 vols.—Whewell’s Works, 6 
vols.—Waagen’s Art-Treasures, 4 vols. —Popular ees, 7 
yols—Robin Hood, by Gutch, 2 vols. moroceo—Southey’s Works. 
10 vols. calf gilt— jnleht’ 8 Shakspere, 8 vols.—Copland’s Medical 
Dictionary, 4 vols. 

Also will be included the following important 

REMAINDERS, 
the greater Portion being a recent Consignment from America. 
1,080 Shakspeare’s Tempest, elegantly ae on toned paper, with 
illustrations by Birket Foster, in morocco and other bindi: “ 
imperial 8vo. (sells 12. 1s.)—263 The Tower Rhine, illustrated 
Birket Foster, cloth elegant—233 Goldsmith’s Traveller, illustrated 
by Birket Foster, morocco—24 Heath’s Heroines of Shakspeare, 
moroceo—18 Noel Humphreys’s Art of Writing, embossed binding 
—1,628 Peter Parley’s Annual for 1864, cloth gilt—1,000 Hoes 
Tandon’ s Manual of oe Zoology (sells 128. 6d. 5 Winkles’s 
Cathedrals, 3 vols.—8 Wickes’s Chure! Ss, 37 plates, half morocco— 
100 Fleetwood’s Life of Cheat. cloth—700 Claude de Vesci, 2 vols.— 
38 De Quincey’s Works, 14 vols, (sells 51. 158.|—16 Massinger’s 
Dramatic Works, royal 8vo. cloth—56 Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
illustrated by Martin, royal 8vo. cloth—5,000 Cupid’s Cartes de 
Visite (sells 1s.)—100 Family Prayers, cloth—about 1,000 volumes 
Span ge Rpcces orks, reece sane bg present Peng a 
nish mahogany cases, elegant Cottage Pianoforte, 
‘Atkinson, Mantel-Clocks, Opera-Glasses, &c. - sia 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 








ORK CHAMBERS, Str. James’s-STREET.— 

PRIVATE RESIDENCES. —These Chambers have been 

eel, and several of the best Sets of ROOMS are NOW 
VACANT.—Apply to the Hovsr-Srewarp, on the Premises. 


OTICE. ~The MUSICAL MONTHLY will 
in future be PUBLISHED for the Proprietors by A 

& FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. “Agents: ¥ all, Smart ‘Alien: 
Paternoster-tow. 


* The August Number will be ready on the 28th July. 


OTICE.—The ORCHESTRA is _ now 


PUBLISHED for the Pr t : 
CIS, 59, Fleet- street, E Eo. ns a ae 


«* Every Friday at ! at 2 o’clock. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ccoxxx1. 


Contents. 
I. WORDS AND PLACES. 
II. LUDWIG UHLAND. 
Ill. FREE THINKING: 
DENCIES. 
IV. THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. 
- LACORDATRE. 
VI. CHRISTIAN ART. 
VII. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
VIIL. TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. 
IX. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now published, Fourth Edition, 52. 
NNUAL MAGNETISM and SOMNAM- 
BULISM. By ADOLPHE DIDIER. 
To be had at Bailliére’s, 219, Regent-street. 
HE LIFE of CHRIST, an Eelosiie Gospel, 
from the Old and New Testamen mts, arran on a New 


Principle, with Analytical Tables. By C. DELAY ME, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Emily Faithfull, Publisher, London. 











ITS RHISTORY AND TEN- 


< 











Roan tuck, gilt edges, price 68. (postage 4d.) 


HE ENGINEER'S, ARCHITECT'S, and 


CONTRACTOR'S POCKET-BOOK (Lockwood - 
merly Weale’s) for the Year 1864. inna C0. mas 


“Another edition of this old acquaintance has just been issued, 
and fully merits the estimation in which it has been held for 
many years. There is much new matter introduced, and the work 
a8 been carefully corrected up to the day e ublication. It is 
one of the most valuable books of its cls a. e pS STOREY recom- 
mend it.”—Civil Enginzer’s and Architect’s J 
There is no work published by or withous y— for the 
lik of scientific branches of the services, which ose a anything 
{ e the amount of admirably-arranged, reliable, and useful in- 
ormation. It is fron hd a — a substantial, and excellent 
Work; and not a ipase aman of “ordinary intel- 
ligence which will ake iets him feat this praise is amply 
eserved.”—Army and Navy Gaze 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationeny Hall-court, E.C. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. price 183. 
MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICEK, written 


Ld Himself ; with numerous Woodcuts and Vignette s by 
the Author.—Also, *BEWICK’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
2 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


London: sold by Longman & Co. ; and by all Booksellers. 


HE PHYSICAL HISTORY of the EARTH. 
MEDITATIONS by a STUDENT. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 








“Will be ready i ina ina few days, 8vo. price 1s, 


ONVENT SCHOOLS OF IRELAND. 


eS ll and Pavia get of the Speeches of 
e Right Ho LADSTONE, M.P., and 
The Right’ Hon. THLOAEAS ad eam M.P., Atsonney- -General 


re 
in the House of Commons, on the Convent Schools and the 
National Board of Education. 


Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 


ACATION RAMBLES on the CON- 
TINENT, told so as to bea COM rtare GUIDE to the 
most Interesting Places in SWITZERLAND, ‘an UM, and 
onthe RHINE. By OLIM JUVENIS. Pri , 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternasterss Tow. 
Cheltenham: Henry J. Cochrane, 27, Clarence-strect. 


Just published, 


RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
offered in the Advertisements, ‘HO! FOR A —— 
SPEARE,’ and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirling Co; 
Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. Stuart. I = 
trated with Lithograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen of Beauty. Can be had gratis at all the best Drapers in the 
Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt of stamped address to Day & 
Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London. 


Ninth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 
OX THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Patho- 


logical Connections of the Throat, Nose, and at, through 

the Lene “ the hoger Membrane, By JAS. YEARS- 
LEY, M.D.—Also. uthor, price 68., DEAF NESS 
PRACTICALLY PULLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with Plates. 


Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 











Now ready, price 1s. 


HE CASE of the MEDICAL OFFICERS 
of ne ARMY FATALE STATED in a LETTER to the 
EARL DE GREY and f 
London: Charles Guiffin & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR AUGUST. 


RUIKSHANK’S ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
TION of MAXWELL’S HISTORY of the IRISH RE- 
BELLION of 1798 ; with Memoirs of the Union, and of Emmett’s 
Insurrection in 1803. Embellished with 6 Portraits and 21 full- 
paged and elaborate Etchings by George Cruikshank, crown 8yo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 78. 6d. 
*,* The former Volumes of this Series, all highly illustrated, are: 
“Sartlett’s *s Footsteps of Our Lord and His Apostles, 7s. 6d.— 
ogg took Forty Days in the Desert, 78. 6d.— Bartlett's Nile Boat, 
.—Jam Book of the Passions, 7s. 6d.—Marryat’s Poor 
Trick 46 Plates by Stanfield, 6s. a 's North and South Wales, 
100 Plates, each Volume, 10s. 


Henry G. Bohn, Torkel: Covent-garden, London, W.C. 














FOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
i MtaY FAITHFU ULL, 


The Victoria Press, 
For the Employment of Women, 


14, Princes-street, Hanover- -square. 


~~ Ready this day, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 28. 29. 8d. 
RCHIMAGO; or, the New Zealander on the 
Ruins of London Bridge. Demy 8vo. wrapper. 


“This is a very clever and amusing work.” 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
oo and EXPOSITOR. 254th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 47th Edition. Price 6d. 
London: Simpkin & Co. ; W hittaker & Cos ; Longman & Co.; 





r above the ordinary run of advertisers. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
This day is published, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, post free, 
A SERIES of METRIC TABLES, in which 
British Standard Measures and Weights are compared 


the 
with those of the Metric System at present i he th - 
nent. By CHARLES HUTTON WLING, : + i — 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ akan, B.C. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., 1 vol. cloth, uniform with 
‘THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH,’ by DEAN ALFORD. 


THE DEAN’S ENGLIS4A. 
SECOND EDITION. 
By G. WASHINGTON MOON, 
Fellow Of the Royal Society of Literature. 
“*Mr. Moon amused himself by demonstrating that while the 
Dean undertook to instruct others, the was oes himself but a 
castaway in matters of grammar. ”— Edinb Review. 


This work is enlarged from ‘ A Defence of tthe een "8 English.” 
** It merits the att of all st of our A oy, = 
‘ournal of Education. 


nglish 
London: Hatchard aX Co. 187, Piccadilly. 


VRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 
by Prof. BRASAETR, late. of King’ Osis College, French Tutor 


Brasseur’s French Grammar, 5s. 

Key to the Exercises on ditto, 3s. 

Brasseur’s Manuel des Kooliers, 3s. 

Brasseur’s Premitres Lectures, 1s. 6d. 

Brasseur’s Selection of Letters for Translation, 








33. 6d. 
Brasseur’s Key to the above, 3s. 6d. 
Relfe, Brothers, Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


UR COMMON INSECTS. First Steps to 
_ ENTOMOLOGY. By Mrs. E. W. COX. With Fifty Ilus- 


trations. 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, at the Libraries, 
AUSTUS : HIS LIFE, DEATH, and DOOM. 
;  & Romance in Prose. Translated from the German, 68 
clo 
“A most oxtrecndinary, and very clever book.” ‘A very sur- 


prising book. 
W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 442, sewed, price 4s. 6d. 


M*eetone, tr sur |’Essence de Religion 
wee Par M. GUIZOT. Premiére Série. 
A. Brockhaus, Leipzig; Triibner & Co. London. 


R. & MRS. 8S. C. HALL’S HANDBOOKS 
for IRELAND, 
A WEEK at KILLARNEY. Illustrated with 


12 Bogres vings on Steel, from Drawings by T. Creswick, R.A. 
and W. H. Bartlett, 91 Engravings on Wood, and 2 Maps. 


Price 83. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW. Illustrated with 


an Eagreving on Steel VA T. Creswick, 57 Engravings on Wood, 
laps. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NORTH and GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
Illustrated with an Engraving on Steel by T. Creswick, 90 
Engravings on Wood, and 4 Maps. Price 2s. 

THE WEST and CONNEMARA. Tilustrated 


with an Engraving on Steel by T. Creswick, 80 Engravings on 
Wood, and3 Maps. Price 28. 6d. 


By the same Author, 








SOUTH WALES, the WYE, and the COAST. 
Illustrated, 21s. 
The THAMES. Illustrated, 15s. 
London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 
Shortly will be published, 
THE CAIRN GORM MOUNTAINS. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Author of ‘ The Book Hunter,’ ce 
In crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 3s. éd. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
IPLOMACY IN JAPAN: 
being Remarks upon Correspondence respecting Japan, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TNHE TERCENTENARY;; or, the Three-Hun- 
dredth Birthday of William Shakspeare. 
30 pages 8vo. 


Opinions of the Press. 

“ As a contribution to the recent festival E. Moses & Son have 
issued an extraordinary — which, whilst regarded as a 
literary rang will well rel kt perusal.” »? Sun, April 27th. 

*E. Moses & Son, the well-known tailors, have — a 
cley er and ir ingenious pamphlet.”—Penny Newsman, Ma, 

“*The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the illustra- 
tions from Shakspeare are very happily chosen. As a piece of 
reasoning we are not quite sure that _ “is not prefer it to that 
of the late Lord Campbell.”—Queen, 

“You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.” "—Punch, May 7. 

**A very clever and ingenious production.” 

Sporting Pilot, April 23. 

“Not the least readable by any means of the week's batch of 
Shakspeare publications.”—Reader, April 23 

‘They have spent their money in a way ‘that stamps them as 
Yhe whole is in excellent 
taste.”—Chatham News, May 

** Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an nine poem 
at the price of one farthing, but here is - Jssay for—nothing! 

Court Circular, April 23. 
N.B.—A copy of this pomohies will be presented gratis to any 
caulleashe personally, an a pote -free, ON 
E. ES & 5 
Corner of Minories and yn 
New Oxford-street, and Tottenham Court-road. 





Hamilton & Co, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd 
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EVENTEENTH REPORT of the BANK 
OF LONDON. 


Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. M.P., Chairman. 


JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands & Co.), Vice- 
Chairman. 


John Edmund Anderdon, Esq. 4, Stanhope-street, Hyde Park- 


jens. 
Henry Aste, eae 2, Upper Park-road, Haverstock-hill. 
Thomas Dakin, Alden rman of London, Abchurch-lane. 
Colonel William sEisey, H.E.1.C.8., The Green, Great Ealing. 
Thomas Gooch, Esq. (Gooch & Couse ns, London-w 
Charles Joyce, Esq. (Charles Joyce & Co. Moorgate- -street). 
seme Luce, Esq. King-street, St. James’s, and Malmesbury, 
ilts. 
Heese ie Morris, Esq. late of the Madras Civil Service, 25, Mark- 
ane, Ci 
Robert so bl 50, Old Broad-street. 
Alfred Wilson, Esq. Firgrove, Weybridge, Surrey. 
Manager—Matthew Marshall, Jun. Esq. 
Secretary and Sub-Manager—C. J. H. Allen, Esq. 


By the anperee Statement of Accounts which the Directors 
have the tification of submitting, it will be seen that the 
ee = eee at the conclusion of the past half-year amounts 
to 87,57: 

After yet a from this sum the current expenses, rebate of 
interest on bills discounted not yet due, and an ample provision 
for all bad or doubtful debts, there remains for appropriation the 
sum of 59,3211. 63. 

totem Directors declz are a Dividend at the usual rate of 100. per 

nt. per annum, and a bonus of 2/. 10s. per Share, amounting 
Somer to 20l. per cent. per annum, both free of income-tax, and 
they transfer to the credit of the Reserve Fund the sum of 18,0001. 
thereby increasing that fund to 4130,000/. ; the balance, viz. 
a. coe 6s. 3d., is carried to Profit : and Loss Account of the current 

alf- 

weyers of New Shares, the issue of which was authorized 
by the Shareholders at the Special General Meetings of the 9th 
and 24th of May last, has been fully taken up, and 39,0002. has 
been received by the Bank on account of the first instalment. 

In recognition of the valuable services rendered to the Bank by 
the Manager, Mr. Marshall, and the Sub-Manager, Mr. Allen, the 
Directors have presented the sum of 1,500. to Mr. Marshall, anc 
1,0002. to Mr. Allen, both amounts having been paid out of the 
profits of the past half-year. 

The Directors who retire on this occasion are Charles Joyce, 
Fea. Henry Morris, Esq., and Robert Porter, Esq., who, being 

uly qualified, offer themselves for re-election. 


BANK OF LONDON. 
Liabilities and Assets, June 30, 1864. 


Dr. 
To capital paid up .. .. £300,000 0 0 
To amount received on account of new shares .. 39,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund 112,000 0 0 


Toamount due by the Bank on current, deposit, 
and other accounts 

To Profit and Toss Account, after payment of 
44,0101. 58. 4d. to customers for interest on their 
balances .. se “ és ob “ as 


4,890,280 11 8 


Cr. 





By investments, viz. 
In Government securities, India bonds, &c. 
Ditto in freehold premises in Thread- 
— on gg let at a rental yielding : 
£40,¢ 


ent. 
By frethold premises in the occupation of 
the Bank .. a - os — 














35,000 
E 75,000 0 0 
By bills discounted, loans, c. .374,796 16 0 
By cash in hand, d, and at call 50,821 16 1 
By lease and buildings at Charing ‘Cross Branch, 
furniture, &c. .. oe ee ll 8 8 9 
£ 5,428,855 1 12 0 0 
Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ending June 30, 
1864. 
Dr. 
To half a year’s current expenses at Head Office 
and Charing-cross Branch, bad and doubtful 
Gabte: Directors’ remun ration, &e. £16,590 11 3 
To rebate of interest m bi _ discounted not ye et 
due, carried t and L 08s i Account 11,463 210 


To Charing-cross Bran: ~ lease account 200 0 0 
To yeah = dh half-year at the r- ate of 101. per 
15,000 0 0 
To bonus at vine? rate of 101. per cent. per annum, or 
21. 108. per share ; 15,000 0 0 
To half- Spry ’g interest on the Reserve 








Fund at 4. per cent. perannum .. £2,240 0 0 
Amount now added thereto 15,760 0 0 ’ 
Balance carried to Profit and Loss New Account . i132 6 3 
£67,075 
By bse ries of profit brought ou: last ee 
By «aS half- -year $0544 19 10 





Reserve Fund Account. 


Dr. 
To balance me £130,000 0 0 
Cr. 
By amount from last half-year £112,000 0 0 
By additions brought down 18,000 0 0 
~ £130,000 0 0 
We have concen the above accounts and find them correct, 
July 14th, 1 
GEORGE THOMSON, ) 
ALFRED L AMB, Auditors. 
GEORGE BONE, S 
It was resolved unanimously 
That the Report now read be receive 
The Chairman announced that the dividend nus would 


be payable on and after Wednesday, the 27th July, at the Head 


Office, in Threadneedle-street. 
It was resolved unanim 
That Charles Joyce, Esq., Henry M« 58] 
Porter, Esq., be re-elected Directors of this Bank. 
It wee resolv; ed unanimously,— 
That George Bone, Esq., George Thomson, Es 
Lamb, Esq., be re-elected Auditors for the year ens 
It was resolved unanimously ye— 
That the best thanks of the Meeting are due, and t 











ie ten- 
Pered, to the Directors for their successful management ; =i 


That the cordial thanks of the Shareholders be given to the 





Manager, Mr. r. Marshall ; the Sub- -Manager, ‘Mr. Allen; , and the 
other Officers of the Bank, for the able manner in which the busi- 
ness of the Bank is conducted. | 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Chairman. 
LLEN, Secretary and Sub-Manager. 
Threadneedle-street, July 20, 1 1864. 


PANK OF LONDOY, 


Threadneedle-street and Charing Cross. 
Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. M.P. 
Vice-Chairman — JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, 
Sands & Co.) 

Manager—MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun. Esq. 

Current accounts opened with parties properly introduced, and 
interest allowed on credit balances, provided such balances are 
not drawn below 2001. 

Money received on Ley ae repayable on seven days’ notice, in- 
terest on which is regulated by the market value of money, as 
announced from time to time by public advertisement, the pre- 
sent rate being 44 per cen 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued free of charge, and 
all descriptions of banking business ia “Mar 

Cc. J. H. 1. ALLEN, Secretary. 








Ou USELEY a and MONK’S PSALTER. Pointed 
for Chanting. Second Edition. Authorized by His Grace 

the Archbishop of York. Large 4to. One Guinea; small 4to. 68. 

Each voice part, separately, 28. tose 24mo. without chants, 1s. 

Canticles, score, 9d.; soparare parts, 3d. 

‘Novello & Co.; and ‘Parker | & Son. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


RPAH’S RETURN, and OTHER POEMS. 
By WALTER AL FRED HILLS 

“Of unusual promise...... Mr. Hills gives proof, not only that 
he can observe truly and reproduce faithfully, but that he can 
endow his pictures of objects with suggestions of their essential | 
life. He possesses, in a word, that subtle perception which at | 
once seizes upon the external traits of things and makes them 

hint the qualities beneath.”—Atheneum. 
= is impossible not to sympathize see! — lofty and noble 


spirit wien often animates his verse.”—Re 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, “ udilly. 
ME. R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK or on the 
4 TEETH. recone Edition, Nolet pa and revised, free for 
seven stamps. To be had of all_Booksellers; and of the *Author, 
8, Grosvenor-street, Bond- street, W. 


THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 


ELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 

w LORD BACON: Theological, Ethical, Philosophical, and 
Miscellaneous. With a Memoir. 28. 6d. glazed cloth boards. 

“In ‘The Wisdom of our Fathers’ the wisdom of Francis 
Bacon is extremely conspicuous. Few men have said so many 
wise things as the Great Essayist, and still fewer men have said 
their wise things so wittily and well. At the first blush, a writer | 
like Lord Bacon, so broad, so subtle, and so worldly- -bright, might 
appear to lie beyond the pale in which members of a Religious 

ract Society would seek for aid in their peculiar work : but only 
at the first blush ; for Bacon, like Shakspeare and all the highest 
men, comprises in his own circle of ideas and expressions the 
whole round of human experience, and is capable of ministering at 
once to the intellect and the soul. A fair, pleasant memoir is 
prefixed to this volume, the writer of which has freed himself 
from many of the ancient errors and from some of the ancient 
prejudices. The book is one which it is _ a. to the Religious 
Tract Society to have produced.”—A thence 


Also may be oy | 


THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS:— | 
SELECTIONS from the MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON ; consisting of Sermons, Exposi- 
.“~ and Addresses, with a Memoir. 2s. 6d. glazed cloth boards. 

The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 
Piccadilly ; and sold by the Bookse lers, 





LD SONGS and BALLADS.—See N 
and QUERIES, passim. * Notes and Queries’ is published 
every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five stam 
Booksell llers and ¥ EA “ pe by all 
London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ROVERBS and OLD SAYINGS 
EXPLAINED. — See NOTES and QUERIES, 
* Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, wang “dS. 
by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
__ London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W. ©. 


Fos: -LORE of ENGLAND.—See NOTES 
and OUBRING, pate. PY ae and Queries’ is published 
every KID AY, price 4d. t by post for five stamps by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 

London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


** LEaRNeED, Cnartty, Useru..”—Atheneum. 
L£very Ratarday. § y pages, price Fou <9" all Booksellers, 
stam) 


mped to go by 
TOTES. AND QUERIES, 
Containing poe Week a yariety of amusing Articles 
the following Subjects :— 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH MISTORY, _ illustrated by 
original Communications and inedited Docum: 


— Jor of emi- 
nt Men, and unrecorded. eens a with them. 
BIBLIOGR APHY, more especial ae English Authors, with 
oe of rare and unknown poten of their Works, and 
otes on Rusnorete of Anon: ame s Books. 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES an POLK. ‘LORE, preserving the 
po Gine : ellos the old Mytholog: 
B! -—— a aes 2 a OLDE 2?OETRY, with historical and philological 
ustratio 














| POPULAR and "ES SAYINGS, their origin, mean. 


ing, and a ne 
PHIL pees ‘eluding local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on 
our old 
GENEALOGY ae HERALDRY, iatading Histories of Old 
Families, com letion of “yee eS, 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTE UERIES, and REPLIES on 
Spy the of Ecclesiastical History ° Topography, Fine Arts, 
atural History, Miscellaneous Antiquities, Numismatics, 
Photography, &c. 
‘A Specimen sent for Five ae. 
32, Wellington-street, Strand, V 
And by order of all Booksellers and —— 
N OTES and QUE! RIES. Second Series, 12 
vols., price 62. 63. cloth boards. ‘Notes and Queries,’ from 
the vast amount of historical, literary, and biographical informa- 
tion it contains, is especially suited for libraries of literary insti- 
tutions. ‘ Notes and Queries’ may be had of all Booksellers and 


Newsmen. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
OTES and QUERIES. Third Series. Vols, 


III. and IV., containing a great variety of article 
iMastretive of English History, Literature, Biography, Folk- -lore, 
Proverbs, Ballads, ao Each with very copious Index. “ Learn 
chatty, useful.” um. Price a - cloth boards, and may 
be ordered of all | Booksel lers and News 

London: 32, Wellington- street, "Strand, W.c. 
N OTES and QUERIES. GENERAL INDEX 
to FIRST SERIES. Price 5s. cloth boards. Contains 
references to about 30,000 articles, pointing es sources — 
mation upon subjects of all kinds. Sold by all Booksellers and 


Newsmen. 
“London : ; 32, Wellington-st1 street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTES and QUERIES. GENERAL INDEX 
to SECOND SERIES, containing between an 000 and 30,000 

to ‘all searchers 
after curiosities of literature. Price 5s. 6d. cloth boards. Sold by 
all Booksellers and News 


smen. 
London: 32, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 














references, has been p! 





This day is published, in 8vo. 


WHAT LED 
THE 


with Maps, price 14s. cloth, 


TO THE DISCOVERY OF 
SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, 
Captain H.M. Indian Army, 
Author of ‘Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.’ 


Wiiu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD 


UPON 


MEN 


A ND 


WOMEN, 


AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Originally published in ‘ BhackWwoop’s MAGAZINE.’ 
WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST 


will be published on THURSDAY NEXT, the 28th instant. 


Satu, ELper & 


Co. 65, Cornhill. 








WIVES and DAUGHTERS, an Every-day Story, 


by the Author of ‘ Cousin Phillis,’ is cen in the AUGUST NUMBER 


of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Smiru, ELDER & 


Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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NEW WORKS obtainable at all the 
Libraries :— 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR VICTOR’S 


HOICE.’ 
Next week will be published, in 3 vols. 


DENNIS DONNE. 


By the Author of ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice.’ [Next week. 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
WA 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘Rome in 1860.’ 
In 2 vols. 


MAURICE DERING: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ In 2 vols. 


GUY WATERMAN: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ In 3 vols. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE: 


A NOVEL. 
By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 3 vols. 


STRIFE AND REST. 


By the Author of ‘Agnes Home.’ In 2 vols. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST: a Novel. 


1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘ JOHN MARCHMONT’S 
This day is published, price 6s. 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 
Also, just publishing, uniform with the above, 
Lady Audley’s Secret. 6s. 

Aurora Floyd. 6s. 

Seven Sons of Mammon. 
Recommended to Mercy. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s, 
Barren Honour. 6s. 
Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 
Border and Bastille. 6s. 


TINSLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street. 


LEGACY.’ 


6s. 
6s. 


‘LIFE and TIMES of HER MAJESTY 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 
QUEEN of DENMARK, 


AND SISTER OF GEORGE III. 
From Secret Sources. By SirC. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
In 3 vols, 8vo. 368. 


“A Memoir readable, picturesque, full of anecdote, and with 
that faintest flavour of scandal which memoir-readers’ love. No 
book has been published this year likely to be in greater demand 
vith libraries.” —Spectator, J ane 25, 1864. 

“Will be read with great interest, for it is certainly the best 
and fullest account which has appeared of an eyent which will 
always possess @ certain degree of romantic attraétion.” 

London Review, July 9, 1864. 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS: 


faneie of the — ro from Thomas Betterton_to 
edmuni ean—Actors, Authors, and Audience By D 
DORAN, F.S.A. “In vols. 8¥0, 328. sic seal a 
“The most entertaining work we R ave had the fortune to meet 
- por a very long time.”—Daily N 

p where we will into the book there is always something to 
ie. and instruct.”—Standard. 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS, 


seen in Saxony at the Present Day; with an Account of 
the Village Life, Town Life, Fashions able Life, Domestic Life, 
ae and University Life, of Germany of the Present Time ; . 
and Pictures of the Students’ Customs of Jena. 

By HENRY MAYHEW. In? vols. 8vo. 
“The most entertaining, and (to a careful reader) instructive 
on we have seen for a long time—a book that will be greedily 
through and long remembered by everybody that takes it 

D _Twatrated Times. 


Second Edition, setheial,,; a Lpynieen, to the Bishop of 


SOCIAL LIFE ‘of MUNICH. By 


EDWARD WILBERFORCE, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEW WORK ON THE BERKELEIAN THEORY. 
In 8vo. with 21 Figures on Wood, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
NIGHT and TOUCH: an Attempt to Disprove 


K the Received (or Berkeleian) Theory of Vision. B 
A a K. ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trin. coll. 
ublin. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. M. F. MAURY. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 28. éd. 
HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS 
and GENERAL READERS. By M. F. MAURY, LL.D., 
Commander in the Navy of the Confederate States of America : 4 
Author of ‘The Physical Geography of the Sea,’ &. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


AX ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By ALEXANDER 

BAIN, M.A., Professor of Jagie in the University of Aber- 
deen ; ‘Author of ‘ The Senses and the Intellect,’ ‘The Emotions 
and the Will,’ and ‘On the Study of Character, including an 
Estimate of Phrenology.’ 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. with 8 Maps and Panorama of Summits, 
rice 73. 6d. cloth, or with an Intropvcrion on Alpine Travel- 
ing in general and on the Geology of the Alps, 88. 6d., the InrRo- 

DUCTION separately, price ls. 
7 to the CENTRAL ALPS, including 
e Bernese Oberland, and all Switzerland “excepting the 
guahontet of Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard ; with 

Lombardy, and the adjoining portion of Tyrol. By JOHN BALL, 

M.R.LA. &c., late President of the Alpine Club. 

By the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the WESTERN ALPS. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS AND RURAL LIFE. 
Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 122. 6d. cloth, 
HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By 


WILLIAM HOWITT. With Illustrations on Wood by 
Bewick and WILLIAMs. 





By the same Author, in 2 vols. square 8vo. price 258. 


VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES—Old 
Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Repeieie _— 
sages In English History and Poetry. With many Woodcu 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster- row. 


” THE REV. E. MILLER’S ‘NEW os ATIN “GRAMMARS. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR for the 
USE of SCHOOLS. By the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
A By the same Author, in 12mo. price 5. cloth, 
An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR 
for the USE of SCHOOLS. 

*,* At the late election into Winchester College, five out of the 
successful twelve, from more than one hundred candidates, were 
prepared by the Author upon the use of these Grammars. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. RB. G. LATHAM. 


Now ready, Parts I. to IV., to be continued Monthly and com- 
— in 36 Parts, price Be. 6d. each, forming Two Volumes 
juarto, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. &., 

late Fellow of King’s College, C ‘ambridge ; Author of ‘ The Eng- 
lish Language,’ &c. Founded on that of ‘Dr. SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, as edited or the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. With numerous 








“This ae has now advanced 
how that the 
favourable impression created 
by the first Part was a just one. 
It is modestly said to be founded 
on that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
but the fact is, that it is a sub- 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

New Edition (1864), thorou ughly revised, with the addition of 
Nores and EXamiNariox- APERS, in 12mo, price 48. 6d., also the 
Key, by 8S. Maynarp, 68. 

A RITHMETIC designed for the use of 
SCH oes To which is ane a Chapter on DECIMAL 
COINAGE. the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Natal. 
Also by BISHOP COLENSO, Revised Editions. 


Text-Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. 1s. 9d.; 


or with Answers, 28. 3d.; or in Five Pars, separately, as 


stantially new vt and will as 
surely supersede that of the 
great lexicographer as his la- 
bours rendered obsolete those of 
his predecessors.” 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 








follows :— 
1. Text-Book, 4. Examples, Part III. ” iat 
2. Exam es _™ IL Semple | tions, Deciinals, &., 4d. 
Ari ic, 4d. . Answers to the Examples, 
3. Examples, Pane II, Com- | with Solutions of the more 


pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s. 
Elements of Algebra, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


KEY, 5s. 
HuntTer’s Questions on Part I. 2s. 6d. 
Elements of Algebra, Part If. 12mo. ts.; Kgy, 5s. 
Elements of Algebra, 18mo. 1s. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d. 
Examples in Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Algebra, Part I, 12mo. 4s. dike 





In Use at Eton, Harrow, R by, Wellington College, 
es Trinity College, ublin, be. ™ 
N £,” FRENCH COURSE, 
ON A GREATLY IMPROVED PLAN. Feap. 8vo. 
By Mons. F. E. A. GASC, M.A., of Paris, and French Master of 
Bright: ‘on Col lege. 
GASC’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Fourth 


Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
— work is partly based upon Ollendorff’s system, as adapted 
by Dr. Ahn, but the arrangement is methodical, and proper atten- 
tion is paid to the direct t of the 

GASC’S FRENCH FABLES for BEGIN- 

"I ERS, in Prose, with an Index of all the Words at the end of 
e book. Third Edition. Price 2s. 
me be ritten in a purer and more modern style than other works 
of this class.”—A theneum. 

GASC'S SECOND FRENCH BOOK;; being a 
Grammar and Exercise Book, on a new plan, and intended 
as a Sequel to the ‘ First French Book.’ Third Edition. 2s, 6d. 

A KEY to the nde gl and SECOND FRENCH 
BOOKS. Price 3s. 


GASC’S HISTOIRES AMUSANTES et IN- 
STRUCTIVES: a Selection of Complete Modern Stories for 
Children. With English Notes. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


GASC’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION : containing the most frequeut 
and useful Phrases in every-day talk, and everybody's neces- 
sary Questions and Answers in Trav: el-talk. Third Edition. 

ce 28. 


GASC'’S SELECT FRENCH POETRY for 
the YOUNG. With English Notes, —_ pEencenere by a few 
Plain Rules of French Prosody. Price 

GASC’S MATERIALS for FRENCH PROSE 
paid tgs ea el ye Pte Selections from the best English Prose 


riters, to French, with Idiomatic Renderi: 
of Difficulties, and copious Grammat tical Notes. Fourth 
—Atheneum. 


Edition. Price 4s. 6d.—KEY, price 
“Students could not have a better book.” 
GASC’S PROGATEURS CONTEMPORAINS ; 
or, Selections in Prose, chiefly from a French 
terature. With English Notes. Feap. 8vo. 


GASC’S LE PETIT COMPAG NON: a French 
-~ | for Little Children. With 52 Illustrations. 16mo. 





London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, and 6, York-street. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 
NEW VOLUMES just published, price 5s. crown 8vo. cloth, 
ARDINAL POLE. By W. Harrison 
AINSWORTH. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL; or, the Dunce of 
the Family. By CHARLES CLARKE. 


HOUSE of ELMORE. By the Author of 
‘Grandmother's Money.” 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By 
*‘SCRUTATOR.’ 


THE MASTER 
‘SCRUTATOR.’ 


REUBEN MEDLICOTT. By the Author of 
*My Uncle the Curate,’ ‘ Bachelor of the Albany,’ &c. 





of the HOUNDS. By 





THE HEAD ofthe FAMILY. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold at all Railway Stations. 





Demy 8vo. 


HE EPOCHS of PAINTING: 
phical and Critical Essay - Painting and Painters of al) 
Times and many Places. By RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM, 
——— and Secretary, National ‘Gallery. With numerous Illus- 
rations. 


a Biogra- 





Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 


OHN LAW, the PROJECTOR. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

“Mr. Ainsworth has treated the subject very skilfully, and 

ven us a capital insight into the life of the gay Parisians at the 

on of the eighteenth century. It is nage wily interesting 

to read aa the rapid rise of the great projector o = _— 
scheme to the very zenith of prosperity and ai chai 

server. 


3 - post Svo. 
Fok's BRAND. the Author of ‘Recom- 

Sd to Mercy.’ 
*** Zoe's Brand’ is an excellent book, much superior to ‘ Recom- 
ended to Mercy.’ There is rhythmic beauty in its author's style 
whet at its best, which is one of the rarest qualities of a 
ress. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. Qe. 


UR YEARS in the IONIAN ISLANDS; 
their Political and | Gostal Condition. With a History of 








—— | the British Protectora‘ ed by Viscount KIRKW. 

“The ‘Social Life’ is altogether an admirable photographic Euclid and Problems, 4s. 6d.; with Kry, 6s. 6d. | | lately on on the Staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High Com- 
ort ticture, sharp and clear, and true in every line of aa shade.” | The above Problems, with Key, 8s. 6d. ; r without | | “The “volumes with which Lord Kirkwall has favoured the 
9 Spectator. KEY, 1s. public ma: rded as at once a contribution to Ionian his- 
. ra tory and teh of travels. The ground has been but little tra- 

{BER ‘. 5: Trigonometry. Parr I. 3s. 6d.; Kuy, 3s. 6d. | versed by Englishmen, and the e prese mt work is, therefore, a 

mdon; Wa. H. AtueN & Co. 13, Waterloo- Trigonometry. Parr II. 2s. 6d.; Kany, 5s. | welcome addition to our rather defective knowledge.” mK 

7 w. 

place, 8.W. a London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. | Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Wander- | 
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for the first time in his life.”—Daily News 
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of Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
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Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. 


Translated from the French of Etienne Du- | 


mont. By R. Hildreth. (Triibner & Co.) 


TuERE is one point in which our social system 
wants a little change of phrase: it is the mode 
of expressing successions of human life. We 
say that one generation succeeds another ; which 
js not true, even when we speak of father and 
gon. There is a dovetail process which it might 
take the differential calculus, for aught we 
know, to explain in totality. To make a begin- 
ning, we remind our readers that when one 
generation succeeds another, there is a third 
which belongs half to one and half to the other ; 
there is another which belongs one-third to 
one, and two-thirds to the other; and so on. 
The member of a dovetail generation may count 
as to fame either with one or the other, accord- 
ing to circumstances: if he be a reformer, he 
will probably rank with those of his second 
half of life. 

Take two men who have each made a strong 
mark on our literature: Sam. Johnson and 
Walter Scott; these two are beyond doubt 
predecessor and successor. Bentham dovetails 
with them: Johnson read his first writing and 
attributed it to Dunning; and Scott died in 
the same year with him, being a quarter of a 
century younger. Now take two contemporaries 
of Bentham, almost literally contemporaries, 
for there is nearly the same year of birth and 
of death toall three: we speak of Hannah More 
and William Scott, Lord Stowell. We know 
the lady and the lawyer as recorded members 
of the Johnsonian age: but we are little apt 
tothink of Bentham in connexion with their 
time. Hannah More gained the earliest name, 
Lord Stowell the second, and Bentham the 
third. In fifty years the importance of the 
three will be in reverse order: Bentham will 
be known to the world as a name which voliiat 
per ora; Stowell will be quoted on questions 
of law; and Hannah More will be a very 
respectable lady, snug in the biographical 
dictionary, except when she is permitted to 
walk out with Johnson or with Garrick. 

At the beginning of this century our law 
wanted, not merely a reformer, but a successful 
advocate of the doctrine that reforni was possi- 
ble, and capable of discussion upon principle. 
Areader of Blackstone will see that the erudite 
and, in many matters, liberal professor, looks 
upon our code as settled wisdom, of which 
censure may be applied to some details, but 
which is not to be overhauled, as they say. 
law is the perfection of reason. A learned 
judge once tried to put down with this maxim 
some rebellious plaintiff: and the answer was, 
That may be, my Lord, but it does not follow 


(from early prepossession, though he began | ledgin 





liberties unheard of in the formation of words. | and the men like nothing out of Pandemonium. 
His adjectives were hyphened sentences: in| Take them in their widest sense, and it would 
teaching geometry, he very sensibly advocated | be impossible to point out any time in which 


oceasionally-dispensing-with principle. 


|what he very grotesquely called the diagram- | legislation professed to proceed on any other 


principles. And we have often wondered how 


Bentham was not adverse to all institutions | Bentham and his followers could avoid acknow- 


with doubt and difficulty. He managed to sub- 
scribe the thirty-nine articles at Oxford. In 


| 
| 


|his hesitation, he applied to the official scruple- | 


killer of his college, an officer whose proper 
designation we do not know. All the satisfac- 


tion he got was an assurance that it was very | 
presumptuous in a young mind to set itself up | 


against the decisions of holy and learned men. 


|This answer produced its effect, and the sub- | 
|scription was made: perhaps it did more | 
|towards the book on Church-of-England-ism | 

= * . | 
than the official could have thought possible, | 


or than Bentham himself knew. 


Again, he | 


g, at the very outset of their writings, 
that the battle-ground on which they and their 
opponents tried strength, was not the principle 
of utility, but either the meaning of the word, 
or the application of it. The holy men who 
handed heretics over to the civil power with a 
humble request that their blood might not be 
shed, could fully justify the roasting alive 
which they knew was to follow, if their own 
alleged facts were true. For if the heretic were 
certain of eternal fire, except so far as hig 
earthly punishment might be a plea in mitiga- 
tion; and if every one whom he perverted 
would be liable to the same ;—nothing is clearer 


lentered the law and worked at the bar, until | than that his punishment was useful, on the 
| the extortions practised on clients fairly drove | balance of good and evil. Bentham and the 
him away. Thus, though he became a recluse, | Inquisitor are agreed that utility is the test, 
he had seen the world which he had abandoned. | and that all utility resolves itself into substitu- 
He went into his study with knowledge that | tion of pleasure for pain, happiness for misery. 
in the state of things under which he lived | Bentham himself would be quite ready to 





} 
| 


a man professing to teach the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, and to give no advice which his 
Lord would have disapproved, might tell a 


|young doubter that it was very presumptuous 
|not to be ready to say he believed what holy 


and learned men had decided to besrue. He 
carried with him into retirement that no soli- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


' 


grant that nothing could be more useful than 
the transfer of a soul from eternal pain to eter- 
nal pleasure. The tug of war begins on the 
question whether the Inquisitor’s statements 
were true: up to that point they agree with each 
other and with all mankind. Indeed it is the 
strongest & priort argument against the Inquisi- 


citor dared to appear before a Master in Chan- | tor which ever was brought against any system, 
cery without taking out three warrants, for | that he could not be right without the neces- 
three different days, that the Master might | sary consequence that his horrible actions were 
have three fees, which the client would have | right also. He claimed, first, his facts relative 
to pay, together with corresponding additions | to a future state; secondly, knowledge of them, 


| 


to his solicitor’s charges. On a substratum of 
such knowledge as this, the impracticable man 
laboured for more than fifty years, with scarcely 
a convert, to induce consideration of the prin- 
ciple on which law should be framed, and by 
which opinion should be guided. In our day 
we can hardly realize to ourselves the situation 


in which he stood. Bishops, deans, professors | 


at Oxford, now stand in a position far more 
directly opposed to forms as they are than ever 
was occupied by Bentham. What is he to an 





Essayist or a Colenso? Nor can it even be said | 
that he incurred no danger, and ran no risk | 
of losing his livelihood. He was a rebel against | 


Church and State in all matters of abstract 
opinion, from 1790 to 1820; and we have now, 
for the most part, forgotten the efforts which 
were made during that period to check the pro- 
gress of thought, and the freedom of even legal 


attempt to amend our institutions. We neither | 


| 


derived from God himself through a medium 
placed on earth for the express purpose of being 
infallible on such points. He omits nothing 
that can be wanted to make his case good: and 
that his premises make good such a conclusion 
as he can arrive at is evidence against one or 
other of those premises which, in anything but 
theology, all sound minds would feel to be 
quite conclusive. 

In our day, then, we must read Bentham 
with an admission of his principle, and careful 
watching of his further proceedings. The old 
advocates of existing things refused his wording 
of the principle; they imitated Prof. Vince, 
who is said to have declined to concede that 
the whole is greater than its part, until he saw 
what use the opponent was going to make of 
it. At the very outset occurred the true bone 


| of contention—the question of Revelation, and 


| 


have, nor can have, the secret history of official | 


deliberations, and of the references of books | 


to the Attorney-General. But we know two 


} 


things: first, that the government avowed | 


general purposes against dangerous opinions, 


that lawyers are the perfection of reasoners. |and from time to time endeavoured to repress | 
Here was the great blot, hit in the fewest |them; secondly, that Bentham was voted, by | 


words. 
education, who had not become a lawyer by 
practice, to turn the thoughts of his contempo- 
taties to the whole question, upon principles 
actually applied to details. 

Bentham now comes before us in our own 
tongue. His own Benthamese, which very few 
of the English ever understood, was successfully 
translated into French by Dumont, the friend 
and biographer of Mirabeau. The work on 
legislation now appears for the first time in 
English properly so called. It is perfectly true 
that Bentham could write a certain English, 
and used it in some of his works: but even in 


The English law wanted a lawyer by |all 


| 
| 
| 


the advocates of the old notions about 

Church and State, a most dangerous man. 
Bentham founds legislation upon general 

utility: the public good ought to be the object 


| 


jof the legislator; general utility ought to be | 
ithe foundation of his reasonings. Hence the | 


school has been named utilitarian. The princi- 


'ple subjects everything to the two motives of 


desire to obtain pleasure and avoid pain: evil 


\is pain or the cause of pain; good is pleasure 
‘or the cause cf pleasure. Take these words, | 
utility, pleasure, pain, in too limited a sense, | 
j|and we may deduce a code which would just 


suit the world represented by the dramatists of 


| 


these there was a peculiarity which repelled the Restoration, in which, as well described by | c L 
wost readers, In some of his writings he took | Macaulay, the women were like profligate men, | question of belief or unbelief: no one, ia the 


its bearing upon human legislation. If God 
have spoken to mankind at all, it must be 
exceedingly useful to pay attention: none 
above an idiot would dispute this. But the 
effort of the theological world has induced 
in the philosophical world a necessity of eva- 
sion. The theologian had inoculated mankind 
with the belief that rejection of revelation 
was an offence against society, not a thing to 
be left, as to its moral character, dependent 
entirely upon private conscience and upon 
responsibility to God himself. The philosopher, 
whose positive religion, if he had any, was not 
a conglomerate of doctrinal articles, was sure 
to be called an infidel if he gave his own 
opinions; and equally sure if he kept them to 
himself; but in the second case he was only 
sneered at; in the first he ran a risk from some 
of the mobs. The reader of Bentham’s work will 
find the chapter on religious sanctions very 
unsatisfactory: he will not know how to arrive 
at the author’s real meaning. 

The ban extended further than the mere 
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last generation, could, without the character of 
an infidel, enter fully upon the question how 
far sins against religion are to be restrained by 
law. A theological line was drawn: and woe to 
him who overstepped it. That line may be 
nearly described as follows. All sins of excess, 
in things lawful in moderation, however great 
the excess might be, were never held punishable 
by a law: thus no churchmen ever demanded 
temporal punishment for greedy heaping up of 
Wealth. But in most positive offences against 
Christian morals, it would have been held athe- 
istical to discuss the question whether law 
should regulate what it cannot prevent, for the 
good of society, leaving the right and wrong to 
the conscience of the individual. Divorce is an 
instance. The Christian law is held to allow it 
only in one case: Bentham would have the law 
of the land permit it at the joint pleasure of 
the parties. But he is unable fairly to argue 
this mixed religious and social question: all 
his treatment of legislation in its connexion 
with religion is condensed into two pages in 
the early part of the book. 

The circumstances of our time are bringing 
forward this question under new points of view. 
The Protestant theologian grants divorce in 
cases of infidelity: the Protestant legislator 
made a special act of the legislature necessary. 
In process of time, the injustice of a mode of 
relief which was open only to the rich forced 
an easier remedy: and we now begin to see 
more divorces granted in a day than the House 
of Lords was asked for in two years. Collusions, 
no doubt, must occur sometimes: as yet there 
is great reason to think the judges have not 
often been deceived. But as the plan works 
on, and talent is directed towards it, will not 
tthe vast increase of the number of divorces 
produce an irresistible conviction that collusive 
‘infidelity for the sake of divorce has become a 
system? Then will arise the question whether 
the number of divorces would be augmented 
if they were allowed at the joint pleasure of 
the parties. And to this will be joined the 
question whether the law, if it should allow 
such extension, would stand in any different 
relation to the offence against Christian morals 
from that in which it stands when it permits 
‘bigotry, covetousness, or deliberate lying for 
the sake of gain. 

Bentham has couched a two-edged argument 
in very few words: “ Divorces are not common 
in those countries where they have been a long 
time permitted.” We noticed, some years ago, 
a singular confirmation of this statement. The 
special correspondent of the Times, shortly 
before the Crimean war, wrote from Constanti- 
nople that the Grand Vizier, in the divan, 
speaking of some Russian proposition, declared 
she would divorce his wife before he would con- 
sent: this, added the narrator, is the strongest 
form of expression a Turk can use. We were 
rather startled, and somewhat amused, to find 
that a phrase of monogamic form, treating dis- 
solution of marriage as the most unlikely of 
all things, should be a proverb in the land 
of polygamy and unrestricted divorce. But the 
proverb only shadows forth the state of things 
which produced it: and whether it will furnish, 
when all points of view are properly taken, 
more of an argument for extension of divorce, 
or against it, can only be settled in that good 
time—coming, we hope and believe—to which 
we have alluded. 

The section on matrimony is one of those 
which are most characteristic of Bentham’s 
freedom of thought and boldness of suggestion. 
The ladies will look curiously at it, to see how 
an old bachelor handles the subject: they will 
find that he considers fair treatment of women 
decidedly useful. Readers in general, who know 





little of Bentham, will not think the work so 
radical as they expected to find it. But they 
must remember that years have gone by, and 
times are changed, and much Benthamism has 
been heard from the Treasury Bench, and many 
changes in law have smacked of utilitarianism, 
and been made in its name. The dreaded radical 
is now the very man to be read for civil-service 
examinations. 








What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile. By John Hanning Speke, Capt. H.M. 
Indian Army. (Blackwood & iat, 

To add a few more last words to a good story 
is always a dangerous thing. Capt. Speke has 
written one pleasant book of travel from Zan- 
zibar to the Nile,—a book full of character, 
novelty, adventure; but then he had a great 
achievement to relate, a great success to 
announce; and the peculiarity of his singular 
record was that it was a deed done, rather than 
a mere written book. His present volume 
could not pretend to the interest and attraction 
of his former work. It is the story of a mere 
journey through a wild country, out of which 
most of the romance has departed. No strange 
adventures beset his path. There is privation 
enough, but little of the suffering is of a heroic 
kind; and no results rewarded the explorer’s 
toil. In one of his notes, Capt. Speke inci- 
dentally asserts that he had actually discovered 
the sourcesef the Nile in 1858, during one of 
the journeys of which we now possess the 
detailed story. This assertion is only the result 
of an afterthought,—which may be true, as to 
the bare fact, supposing that the Victoria Lake 
is the source of the Nile; but the whole signi- 
ficancy of which has been dwarfed by the sub- 
sequent discoveries. Still, this new volume 
rounds off and completes a fine tale of adven- 
ture; and although it may not enchain the 
general reader like its predecessor, it will claim 
and reward the attention of the many persons 
who keep account with the progress of African 
discovery. 

The country traversed in the two journeys 
now chronicled, ‘Adventures in Somali Land, 
and ‘A Cruise on the Tanganyika Lake,’ 
resembles, and in part coincides with, that 
described in the ‘Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile.” The savage life is much the same, 
the incidents are also similar, and the general 
morals are of the same kind. 

The Slave Trade is the great plague of the 
country, and Capt. Speke is of opinion that 
any amount of prosperity might be expected in 
Equatorial Africa if that plague could be sub- 
dued. And he seems to think that the outer 
people—the English, for example—might do a 
great deal towards putting an end to it. He 
does not say how; and his own text, unhappily, 
furnishes but too many arguments against our 
intruding action in the matter. For example, 
he says :— 

‘The mothers of these savage people have in- 
finitely less affection than many savage beasts of 
my acquaintance. I have seen a mother bear, 
galled by frequent shots, obstinately meet her 
death, by repeatedly returning under fire whilst 
endeavouring to rescue her young from the grasp 
of intruding men. But here, for a simple loin- 
cloth or two, human mothers eagerly exchanged 
their little offspring, delivering them into perpetual 
bondage to my Beluch soldiers.” 

If men and women will sell their children 
into profitable slavery, how can they be pre- 
vented from doing so by any agency which phil- 
anthropical London could invent? In another 
place Capt. Speke tells how grateful the slaves 
are to their Arab masters, how unwilling they 
are to escape from service ; and he tells us, in- 
cidentally, the reason why the negro prefers 





slavery to such freedom as he enjoys at 
home :— 

“It is true that the slaves whom the Arab 
merchants, or other men, have in their possession 
never forsake their master, as if they disliked their 
state in bondage; but then, when we consider 
their position, what pleasure or advantage would 
they derive by doing so? During the slave-hunts, 
when they are caught, their country is devastated, 
their friends and relatives are either killed or are 
scattered to the winds, and nothing but a wreck ig 
left behind them. Again, they enter upon a life 
which is new to them, and is very fascinating to 
their tastes ; and as long as they do remain with 
such kind masters as the Arabs are, there is no 
necessity for our commiserating them. They be. 
come elevated in their new state of existence, and 
are better off than in their precarious homes, ever 
in terror of being attacked.” 

This is the old story, and is the only justifi- 
cation for slavery that has ever been advanced 
by honest men. The subject is one of grave and 
difficult aspect, not to be discussed with advan- 
tage in an incidental paragraph ; but, not to be 
mistaken on a point about which we have 
laboured long, we must add, in passing from 
the topic, that we cannot allow that the theory 
of raising the negro in the scale of society isa 
real justification, even for the mildest form of 
Arabian slavery ; and we contend that it is 
assuredly none for the negro slave in such a 
country as the Confederate States of America. 

On the subject of missionaries in Africa, 
Capt. Speke gives the result of his experience :— 

‘*T think missionaries would have but a poor 
chance of success unless they went there in a body, 
with wives and families all as assiduous in worki 
to the same end as themselves, and all capable of 
other useful occupations besides that of disseminat- 
ing the Gospel, which should come after, and not 
before, the people are awake and prepared to 
receive it. As that country must be cold in conse- 
quence of its great altitude, the people would much 
sooner than in the hotter and more enervating 
lowlands, learn any lessons of industry they might 
be taught. To live idle in regard to everything 
but endeavouring to cram these negroes with 
Scriptural doctrines, as has too often been and 
now is done, is, although apparently the straightest, 
the longest way to reach the goal of their desires. 
The missionary, I think, should be a Jack-of-all- 
trades—a man that can turn his hand to anything; 
and being useful in all cases, he would, at any 
rate, make himself influential with those who 
were living around him. To instruct him is the 
surest way of,gaining a black man’s heart, which, 
once obtained, can easily be turned in any way the 
preceptor pleases, as is the case with all Asiatics : 
they soon learn to bow to the superior intellect of 
the European, and are as easily ruled as a child is 
by his father.” 

This volume is a reprint of papers which had 
previously appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A few notes have been added; and there isa 
hideous frontispiece, representing Capt. Speke 
in the act of escaping from an assault of savages, 
which should have been thrown into the fire. 





Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel, in 
1862-3. Edited by Francis Galton. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

A volume of travels richer in interest than 

this has rarely been published. Among the 

eleven articles contained in it, there is nota 
single poor one. Some of the contributors 
have travelled with a purpose: one, for instance, 
to acquaint himself with the modes of fish-cul- 
ture in France ; another, to observe the state 
of medical service in the American army; 

a third, to dig in the ancient shell-mounds of 

Denmark. A fourth sailed out to the Cape of 

Good Hope in search of health—and her let- 

ters will be the most popular portion of this 

book. Nothing more racy and graphic has 
been given to the public for years than these 
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es by Lady Duff-Gordon. She has been 
Pitherto only known as one among the few 
competent translators we possess (the number 
peing far fewer than is suspected), but here, 
when left to her own resources, she shows an 
artless and courageous vivacity of style, and 
an originality of touch and humour, which are 
most “fair to see.” Mrs. Austin prefaces these 
letters with an assurance that they were not 
written to be published. The fact is self-evi- 
dent. There is not the slightest trick of author- 
ship in them. They contain some capital non- 
sense, not a few ramblings and digressions, and 
just that amount of reference to home which 
attest their validity. 

Lady Duff-Gordon (for we shall confine our- 
selves to her share in this volume) has many of 
the best qualities of a traveller. She rather 
“likes to be persecuted.” The miseries of the 
sea (and her voyage was a long and a rough 
one) amused her. She was popular on board, 
—because she made a point of conforming to 
all the ship regulations,—did not hamper the 
captain and the officers with useless terrors, 
and foolish questions,—and seems to have 
talked with every one on board, like a traveller 
feeling that life in a ship must imply good 
fellowship. When the voyage was over, nothing 
came amiss to her—save the folly of civilized 
colonists. She made staunch friends among 
Herrenhuters and Malays — she speaks up 
woman-fully for those with whom we have been 
used to connect only ideas of all that is repulsive 
and hideous :— 

“T forgot, in describing my journey, the real- 
looking Cuffre housemaid at Eerste River. ‘Such 
a dear, good creature,’ the landlady said ; and, oh, 
such a ‘noble savage’!—with a cotton handker- 
chief folded tight like a cravat and tied round her 
head with a bow behind, and the short curly wool 
sticking up in the middle ;—it looked like a royal 
diadem on her solemn brow; she stepped like 
Juno, with a huge tub full to the brim, and hold- 
ing several pailfulls, on her head, and a pailfull in 
each hand, bringing water for the stables from the 
river, across a large field. There is nothing like a 
Caffre for power and grace ; and the face, though 
very African, has a sort of grandeur which makes 
it utterly unlike that of the negro. That woman’s 
bust and waist were beauty itself. The Caffres are 
also very clean and very clever as servants, I hear, 
learning cookery, &c. in a wonderfully short time. 
When they have saved money enough to buy 
cattle in Kaffraria, off they go, cast aside civiliza- 
tion and clothes, and enjoy life in naked luxury. 
** You would have been so delighted with the 
country and the queer turn-out—the wild little 
horses, and the polite and delicately-clean Moslem 
driver. His description of his sufferings from 
‘louses,’ when he slept in a Dutch farm, were 
pathetic, and ever since, he sleeps in his cart, with 
the little boy ; and they bathe in the nearest river, 
and eat their lawful food and drink their water out 
of doors. They declined beer, or meat which had 
been unlawfully killed. In Capetown all meat is 
killed by Malays, and has the proper prayer spoken 
over it, and they will eat no other. I was offered 
afowl at a farm, but Choslullah thought it ‘too 
much money for Missus,’ and only accepted some 
eggs. He was gratified at my recognizing the 
propriety of his saying ‘Bismillah’ over any 
animal killed for food. Some drink beer, and 
drink a good deal, but Choslullah thought it ‘ very 
wrong for Malay people, and not good for Chris- 
tian people, to be drunk beasties ;—little wine or 
beer good for Christians, but not too plenty much.’ 
I gave him ten shillings for himself, at which he 
was enchanted, and again begged me to write to 
his master for him when I wanted to leave Caledon, 
and to be sure to say, ‘Mind send same coach- 
man.’” 


The following sketches taken at Gnadenthal, 
a Moravian settlement, are capital :— 


_ ‘The cottage we lodged in was on the mountain 
side, and had been built for his son, who was dead; 


wiinad 





and his adopted daughter, a pretty coloured girl, 
exactly like a southern Frenchwoman, waited on us, 
assisted by about six or seven other women, who 
came chiefly to stare. Vrouw Rietz was as black 
as a coal, but so pretty!—a dear, soft, sleek, old 
lady, with beautiful eyes, and the kind pleasant 
ways which belong to nice blacks ; and, though old 
and fat, still graceful and lovely in face, hands, and 
arms. The cottage was thus :—One large hall ; my 
bedroom on the right, S——’s on the left; the 
kitchen behind me; Miss Rietz behind S——; 
mud floors daintily washed over with fresh cow- 
dung; ceiling of big rafters, just as they had grown, 
on which rested bamboo canes close together across 
the rafters, and bound together between each with 
transverse bamboo—a pretty bechivey effect ; at top, 
mud again, and then a high thatched roof and a loft 
or zolder for forage, &c. ; the walls of course mud, 
very thick and whitewashed. The bedrooms tiny ; 
beds, clean sweet melies (maize) straw, with clean 
sheets, and eight good pillows on each ; glass win- 
dows (a great distinction), exquisite cleanliness, and 
hearty civility ; good food, well cooked ; horrid tea 
and coffee, and hardly any milk; no end of fruit. 
Tn all the gardens it hung on the trees thicker than 
the leaves. Never did I behold such a profusion of 
fruit and vegetables. But first I must tell what 
struck me most. I asked one of the Herrenhut 
brethren whether there were any veal Hottentots, 
and he said, ‘ Yes, one’; and next morning, as I 
sat waiting for early prayers under the big oak- 
trees in the Plaats (square), he came up, followed 
by atiny old man hobbling along with a long stick 
to support him. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is the dast Hot- 
tentot; he is a hundred and seven years old, and 
lives all alone.’ I looked on the little, wizened, 
yellow face, and was shocked that he should be 
dragged up like a wild beast to be stared at. A 
feeling of pity which felt like remorse fell upon me, 
and my eyes filled as I rose and stood before him, 
so tall and like a tyrant and oppressor, while he 
uncovered his poor little old snow-white head, and 
peered up in my face. I led him to the seat, and 
helped him to sit down, and said in Dutch, ‘Father, 
I hope you are not tired ; you are old.’ He saw and 
heard as well as ever, and spoke good Dutch in a 
firm voice. ‘ Yes, I am above a hundred years old, 
and alone—quite alone.’ I sat beside him, and he 
put his head on one side, and looked curiously up 
at me with his faded, but still piercing little wild 
eyes. Perhaps he had a perception of what I felt— 
yet I hardly think so; perhaps he thought was 
in trouble, for he crept close up to me, and put one 
tiny brown paw into my hand, which he stroked 
with the other, and asked (like most coloured 
people) if I had children. I said, ‘ Yes, at home in 
England ;’ and he patted my hand again, and said, 
‘God bless them!’ * * I went into the church—a 
large, clean, rather handsome building, consecrated 
in 1800—and heard a very good sort of Litany, 
mixed with such singing as only black voices can 
produce. The organ was beautifully played by a 
Bastaard lad. The Herrenhuters use very fine 
chants, and the perfect ear and heavenly voices of 
a large congregation, about six hundred, all coloured 
people, made music more beautiful than any chorus- 
singing I ever heard. Prayers lasted half-an-hour; 
then the congregation turned out of doors, and the 
windows were opened. Some of the people went 
away, and others waited for the ‘allgemeine 
Predigt.’ In a quarter of an hour a much larger 
congregation than the first assembled, the girls all 
with net-handkerchiefs tied round their heads so as 
to look exactly like the ancient Greek head-dress 
with a double fillet—the very prettiest and neatest 
coiffure I ever saw. The gowns were made like 
those of English girls of the same class, but far 
smarter, cleaner, and gayer in colour—pink, and 
green, and yellow, and bright blue ; several were 
all in white, with white gloves. The men and 
women sit separate, and the women’s side was a 
bed of tulips. The young fellows were very smart 
indeed, with muslin or gauze, either white, pink, 
or blue, rolled round their hats (that is universal 
here, on account of the sun). The Hottentots, as 
they are called—that is, those of mixed Dutch and 
Hottentot origin (correctly, ‘ bastaards’)—have a 
sort of blackguard elegance in their gait and figure 
which is peculiar to them ; a mixture of negro or 





Mozambique blood alters it altogether. The girls 
have the elegance without the blackguard look ; 
all are slender, most are tall; all graceful, alb 
have good hands and feet ; some few are handsome 
in the face and many very interesting-looking. The 
complexion is a pale olive-yellow, and the hair more 
or less woolly, face flat, and cheekbones high, eyes 
small and bright. These are by far the most in- 
telligent—equal, indeed, to whites. A mixture of 
black blood often gives real beauty, but takes off 
from the ‘air,’ and generally from the talent ; 
but then the blacks are so pleasant, and the 
Hottentots are taciturn and reserved. The old 
women of this breed are the grandest hags I ever 
saw ; they are clean and well dressed, and tie up 
their old faces in white handkerchiefs like corpses, 
—faces like those of Andrea del Sarto’s old women ; 
they are splendid.” 

What has been taken, almost at random, will 
direct every one’s attention to what is left. 
Though we have dealt exclusively with one 
contributor, it is fair to add that, besides the 
contributions adverted to, this volume con- 
tains papers from Palestine, from Constanti- 
nople, from Poland, from Paraguay, from Sinai, 
from Servia, from New Brunswick. A more 
richly varied Table of Contents could not have 
been bespoken. 





Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. Par H. 
Taine. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 


How does a blind man make his way about 
London? How does the cat manage to catch 
mice in the dark? How do steamers get 
down the “Pool” on a foggy day? How do 
cabs get from one end of Cheapside to the 
other under any circumstances? These are 
knotty problems, but they may all be solved 
by reflection or inquiry; and they sink into 
insignificance before the dark and mysterious 
question, How do Frenchmen pick their wa 
through the mazes of a French book? M. Taine’s 
voluminous work has no index at the end; the 
Table of Contents is broken up and scattered, 
and contains no references to the pages. There 
are no dates, except here and there in a note. 
The titles of the various chapters are often 
arbitrary and fanciful, and the length of the 
chronological divisions is not strictly defined. 
If we wish to ascertain whether Sir Thomas 
More is mentioned, we can only do so by 
looking through hundreds of pages; whereas 
a good index would have set forth the name 
of that statesman, and also the far-famed 
word “Utopia,” which we derive from him. 
So “Euphuism” would guide us to Lyly, who, 
by-the-by, is rather a pet of M. Taine, and 
is considered by him to be somewhat hardly 
dealt with by Sir W. Scott in ‘The Monastery,’ 
As if to add to our perplexities, the author 
sometimes illustrates his views of an age or 
style by reference to writers of a very different 
period. Thus Chaucer’s ‘ Miller’ and ‘ Franke- 
lein’ are quoted & propos of the social and 
political state of England in the time of Magna 
Charta; and La Fontaine’s humorous Contes 
are mentioned in the midst of an elaborate dis- 
sertation on the Norman-French romance. 
Like most French authors, M. Taine thinks 
it his duty to write en philosophe, and as his 
views are rather novel it would be unjust both 
to him and to our readers to pass them over 
without notice. We are told, then, that history 
consists of certain “ grand historical currents,” 
of which the effects, though not reducible to 
mathematical formule, may, & cela pres, be 
worked out like the results of mechanical 
problems. There are three primary forces which 
“call forth and regulate the unknown creations 
towards which the current of ages is drawing 
us,” and these three primary forces are the 
race, milieu, and momentum. By race, which 
differs in different nations, is meant the innate 
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and hereditary disposition that man possesses 
on first coming into the world; by milieu 
(a word which we cannot venture to trans- 
late), the circumstances of national character 
arising from special conditions of climate, re- | 
ligion, politics ; by momentum, the degree of | 
rapidity of progress at which a nation has 
arrived at any particular period under consi- 
deration. The concurrence of the forces in 
due proportion gives rise to brilliant suc- 
“cesses, and their occasional clashing causes 
equally striking failures. The literature of a} 
nation is dependent on the national history 
and character, and it follows conversely that | 
the history of a nation may be constructed from | 
a perusal of its literature. From a literary | 
work we can argue to the psychology of an in- | 
dividual, often to that of an epoch, and occa- | 
sionally to that of a whole race. Thus a great | 
poem, a fine romance, or the confessions of a| 
man of superior mind, will give more instruc- | 
tion than a heap of historians and histories ; | 
fifty volumes of charters and a hundred 
volumes of treaties are worth much less than 
the Memoirs of Cellini, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, the Table-talk of Luther, or the Comedies | 
of Aristophanes. 

In the theories thus propounded there is a cer- | 
tain amount that is obvious, and a good deal that | 
is vague and unintelligible. If M. Taine means | 
that literature and history should be studied 
hand in hand,—if he means that literature may 
throw light very often upon national character, 
and occasionally on historical events, he asserts 
what is not new, and what nobody would 
attempt to dispute. If, on the other hand, he 
would have us believe that literature by itself | 
will teach us history, or that the history of in- | 
tellectual progress is the only history worth | 
studying, he enunciates propositions which are 
by no means self-evident, and which he has not 
been at sufficient pains to demonstrate. 

But if we cannot congratulate M. Taine 
on his endeavour to found a new science, we 
admire him most sincerely as an earnest and 
loving student of our national literature. His | 
reasons for selecting England fer the field of 
his labours are as follows. He desires to write 
the history of a literature, and in that litera- 
ture to search for the psychology of a nation. 
To do this he must find a complete and truly 
national literature. The Latin is at once re- 
jected, because the earlier portion has perished, 
and the later inspiration is derived from Greek 
models. The German is only of recent origin. 
The Italian and Spanish are brought to a close 
in the seventeenth century. There are still the 
Greek and the French to choose from; but the | 
English is preferred to the former, as being a 
living literature, and to the latter because, for 
the very reason that it is not French, it offers 
more impressive lessons to French readers, 

M. Taine divides our literature into four 
eriods. A cautious Englishman would perhaps 
Save been contented to designate these by the 
numerals,—first, second, &c.; but this is not 
enough for our impulsive Frenchman, who | 
yearns after personification, and to whom each 
age is a distinct picture, just as each writer is 
a living entity. The first period, les Origines, 
commences in the Scandinavian forests, and ends 
virtually with Chaucer and his followers, while 
Hawes, Barklay, and Skelton lie ona kind of de- 
batable ground. The next period is the Renais- 
sance, which has to deal with the colossal minds of 
the Elizabethan era, and lasts till the Restoration. 
Then comes 1’ Age Classique, including in its 
scope a magnificent procession of poets, essay- 
ists, historians, and orators, and bringing us 
down to the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and, lastly, we have 1’ Age Moderne, com- | 
mencing with Burns, embracing the period of | 





the “Lake Poets,” and ending with Lord 
Byron. 

As Dr. Craik says :—“ Our earliest English 
has been dead and buried for centuries. Nay, 
for a long time even the fact that it had once 
existed was all but universally forgotten. ... 
Of the literature written in it we may, indeed, 
acquire such a conception as we might of a 
living human being from a skeleton, but nothing 
more.” The Anglo-Saxon system, in fact, was 
so battered and bruised by the shock of Norman 
invasion, that very little sound flesh remains 
for the literary anatomist to work upon. M. 
Taine gives us some extracts from Beowulf, 
whose rugged style and wild and distempered 
imagery he connects with the barbarism of the 
age, while he gives the Saxon writer credit for 
a lofty nobility of spirit, and contrasts the un- 
selfish and entire devotion of his heroes with 
the egotism and trickery of those of Homer. 
In the sombre verses of the religious poets he 
finds the germ of the Miltonic cosmogony, the 
solid national character, fierce in war and 
earnest in religion, which outlived all shocks 
and changes, and reproduced itself in the 
Renaissance Chrétienne. At the Conquest, the 


| Saxon poetry vanished, “like a river burrowing 


underground, to re-appear after a lapse of five 
centuries.” 

During the Early Norman period an exotic 
poetry arose, allied to the rhyming prose, the 
glittering but unsound metal of the Continental 
troubadours. This, however, was Norman rather 
than English ; and even at a much later period 
we find Gower writing in the French tongue, 
and apologizing for not being a more perfect 
French scholar. Still the “sap remained”; 
and we have ‘Piers Ploughman’s Creed’ to 
prove that the spark of intellectual fire was not 
extinguished. At last we come to Chaucer, 
who, in spite of his foreign travels, his cosmo- 
politan reading, and his quaint adaptations of 
ancient lore, shows himself in his most popular 
work to be an Englishman to the backbone. 
A brilliant and prolific genius, a soldier, a 
courtier, an administrator, and an ambassador, 
Chaucer is well described by M. Taine as 
“an inventor, although an imitator; an ori- 
ginal writer, although a translator: a man 
whose natural bent, education, and mode of 
life made him competent to understand and 
paint an entire world.” Chaucer is indisputably 
the father of English poetry. His descriptions 
are rich, searching, and full of humour. Who 
can read of the Friar and his begging tricks, 
his half-whining, half-insolent requests for a 
halfpenny, a masse-penny, a piece of brawn, or 
anything that may come to hand, without 
feeling that the portrait is drawn from the 
life? Yet we should wrong Chaucer if we 
only looked upon him as a satirist. A heart of 
stone could not help loving the pretty, gentle, 
lady-like Prioresse, who— 

- « « .» Was so charitable and so pitous 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 

In the second period, Shakspeare, of course, 
occupies the most prominent place; although 
Marlowe, Nash, Peele, Greene, and many others 
are mentioned, and Spenser and Ben Jonson, 
with Francis Bacon and Burton among the 
prose writers, come in for a liberal share of 
attention. Shakspeare, according to M. 
Taine, is “the greatest artist who has painted 
souls with words.” He had “a cast of mind 
entirely out of the common mould, the very 
opposite to the logical and analytical bias of 
the French: all-powerful, immeasurable, su- 
preme no less in the ignoble than in the 
sublime ; never equalled in the power of 
creating minutely-faithful copies of the real, 
in the dazzling play of imagination, or in the 





complications of superhuman passion ; poetical, 
unfettered, inspired, towering above ordinary 
reasoning by the spontaneous revelations of 
his all-seeing fancy ; so transcendental in his 
grief and in his gaiety, so sudden in his dash, 
so varied and impetuous in his inspiration, that 
the great age alone in which he lived has been 
able to produce such a son.” 

What English audience will not give M. 
Taine a hearty cheer for this? Passing on to 
details, our author analyzes several of the 
“ionoble” and the “sublime” characters, and 
gives a pleasing and graphic sketch of many of 
the lighter plays. Some of his expressions are 
peculiarly happy. ‘As You like It,’ he says, is 
a“ demi-réve”; ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
a “véve tout entier.” The heroes are men like 
ourselves, and the heroines are “charming 
children,’—real women, who feel to excess and 
love to madness,—not artificial creations, not 
“oresque des hommes,” like those of the French 
tragedy. Jolly Jack Falstaff occupies an in- 
termediate place between the “ bétes” and the 
“gens esprit.” He is a naughty fellow; we 
cannot esteem him; but, like Panurge, he 
parades his wicked tricks with such delightful 
naiveté that we cannot help loving him for his 
frankness. All this is the echo of our own 
thoughts ; but we cannot agree with M. Taine 
in thinking that Shakspeare reproduces himself 
in all his characters, from stern Othello to 
“quaint Ariel”—an opinion which, frequently 
expressed in detail, is at last summed up as 
follows : — “Hamlet is Shakspeare himself; 
and at the end of this gallery of pictures, 
which all contain some of his features, Shak- 
speare has here painted himself in the most 
profound of his portraits.” 

Milton, by virtue of his lofty position, is 
deemed worthy of a long notice ; but he is by 
no means a favourite. His ‘Paradise Lost’ is the 
subject of some very severe criticism. According 
to M. Taine, neither the age nor the man was 
suited to the revival of the epic. Adam isa 
respectable householder, a paterfamilias, an 
elector, an M.P.,—in short, he is the Puritan 
John Milton personified. M. Taine hoped to 
find in Adam and Eve some reminiscence of 
Raphael’s creation, two splendid children of 
nature, free, blooming, and carelessly happy ; he 
is disappointed in finding an English house- 
hold, two sensible politicians of the period, 
Colonel Hutchinson and his wife. Dress them, 
dress them at once! he cries; such very proper 
people must not be allowed to go without 
clothes; trousers and decency are the first 
things that they would have invented ! 

The old English quotations which occur in the 
earlier part of M. Taine’s work arevery creditably 
printed, and the translations are well done. In 
translating poetry, M.Taine wisely adopts prose 
as his medium ; but he translates the verses sepa- 
rately, dividing each line from that which pre- 
cedes and follows it. Thus, the French reader 
has before him the actual words of the original, 
retained in their order as far as the genius of 
the language will allow. More than this could 
not have been done, without translating poetry 
by poetry, which, from the immense variety 
of styles, would probably have proved a 
failure. A few trifling errors occur: thus, “for 
the nonnes” is translated “par la _messe”; 
“right nice” appears as “novice”; and Fletcher, 
throughout a large portion of the work, is 
transformed into “Flechter.” But these are 
mere trifles, and the arduous duties of quota- 
tion and translation are,as a whole, satisfactorily 
performed. 

M. Taine’s passion for classes, analogies, and 
general roa sometimes leads him to hasty 
conclusions. With him, to fancy a likeness is to 
discover a positive affinity ; to discern a distant 
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coast is to stand on terra-firma. The brilliant 
Elizabethan school is called Renaissance Paienne, 
because it was contemporaneous with the ma- 
turity of Italian painting and the fall of Gothic 
architecture. We are not at all convinced that 
a living, breathing Madonna of Raphael is 
essentially less devotional than a bloodless 
martyr of Lippi or Perugino; but even if it 
were SO, & mere coincidence of date proves 
nothing. The argument drawn from architecture 
seems, if possible, weaker still. The decadence 
of Gothic architecture commenced long before 
Elizabeth. Its doom was sealed when the rich 
and stately Decorated style was superseded by 
the depressed forms and monotonous prettiness 
of the Perpendicular. In short, it fell because 
it had reached its culminating point, and be- 
cause fickle man, when he can no longer alter 
things for the better, must needs alter them for 
the worse. We have heard of a learned Doctor 
who added a thirteenth book to Virgil’s Mneid, 
and of another who adorned the whole of that 

m with rhymes in the original Latin. It is 
difficult to see how the barbarity of the Saxon 
period can account for the rough nature of its 
poetical productions. We are reminded that 
seven out of fourteen Northumbrian kings 
died violent deaths; that Penda, King of 
Mercia, endeavoured to burn up Bamborough 
and all its inhabitants; that Elgiva ordered 
Dunstan’s eyes to be put out, and was herself 
ham-strung and put to death; that Tostig slew 
his brother Harold’s adherents, and pickled 
their limbs in jars of wine and mead and 
cyder. What could such an age produce, except 
mugged war-songs and sombre dreamings ? Un- 
fortunately for the cogency of the argument, we 
find that a reckless disregard for human life was 
not confined to the Saxons or their period. In 
M, Tuine’s account of Norman times we read 
that the lords thought themselves at liberty to 
commit any excess; that they harassed, impri- 
soned, and tortured the Saxons, seized their 
money, goods and lands, tore away the very 
morsel of bread’ from their mouths, and 
freely worked their pleasure on them with 
cudgel and sword. The Norman conquerors of 
Jerusalem massacred 70,000 souls at the taking 
of the unhappy city; the Norman Henry the 
Second rushed at an offending page to tear his 
eyes out; his son, King John, starved twenty- 
three hostages in prison; his descendant, Ed- 
ward the Second, hanged and quartered twenty- 
tight nobles at a blow, and was himself slain 
at last under circumstances of unparalleled 
barbarity. Again, we have the daily lopping 
off of heads in the Wars of the Roses ; and, 
coming down to the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, we find orders given to Lord Hert- 
ford to sack the capital of Scotland, and to 
slay every man, woman and child if resistance 
is offered! Thus the crimson stream rolls 
on from age to age, and we are at a loss to 
see how any special inference can be drawn 
from it. 

But M. Taine as a critic is a different being 
from M. Taine as a speculator. When he has 
once got a practical task before him, he ceases 
to be a dreamer, and appears in the more be- 
coming character of an acute and impartial 
observer. The cumbrous robe of the sophist 
falls off in an instant, and, lo! a sinewy athlete 
stands before us. No change can be more 
sudden; no fairy transformation more com- 
plete. He must win every English heart by his 
glowing admiration for all that is pure and 
gteat amongst us, and, to his own country- 
men, his ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise’ 
fers an excellent and very sufficient com- 
Pendium. 





esnanad 





Three Months in an English Monastery: a 
Personal Narrative. By Charles Walker. 
(Murray & Co.) 

Two years since the novelist would have fared 

badly at the hands of critics, who had enlivened 

any picture of present English society with 
events similar to those which little more than 
twelve months since disturbed the drowsy 
quiet of a Suffolk village. Charges of irre- 
verence, untruthfulness, and levity would 
have been preferred against the writer who, 

in a work of fiction, having converted a 

lath-and- plaster country parsonage into a 

monastery, had peopled it with a muddle- 

headed rector, an illiterate curate, and half-a- 
dozen dyspeptic scripture-readers, bent on re- 
storing the monastic system to the Anglican 
church. Mr. Walker’s veracity, however, will 
not be questioned. For nine days the Rev. 
Mr. Drury, rector of Claydon, Suffolk, and his 
coadjutor, the Rev. Joseph Leycester Lyne, 
alias Brother Ignatius, were men of consider- 
able notoriety. They were the cause of riotous 
laughter in every part of the country, and of 
those who did not applaud them as the drollest 
mountebanks figuring in the morning papers, 
the greater number regarded their vagaries with 
anger or commiseration. Few men were better 
known or more talked about. They were de- 
nounced by the press, and young ladies with 
High Church tendencies were crying out for 
their cartes-de-visite. But the storm was quickly 
followed bya lull. It was understood that local 
action had ejected Brother Ignatius from the 
parish which had been the chief scene of his 
escapade; and, on that understanding, public 
opinion was content to dismiss the affair with 
contemptuous jocularity. But though the scan- 
dal no longer exists, the fun has not yet come 
to an end. Unwilling to have it thought that 
the Claydon Brothers were vanquished by 
ridicule, and feeling himself bound by duty to 
put their case, from their own point of view, 
before a dispassionate posterity, Mr. Charles 

Walker has constituted himself the historian of 

the Brotherhood, and tells, in affecting lan- 

guage, the story of their labours and persecu- 
tions. 

A chronicler more disposed towards Brother 
Ignatius, and at the same time better suited to 
the humour of the profane than Mr. Walker 
cannot be imagined. The lessons of adversity 
have been utterly thrown away upon him. The 
ridicule of an impious press and the scorn of an 
unkind world have neither lessened his admira- 
tion for the chief of the Claydon monks, nor 
diminished his confidence in the views for 
which he regards himself as suffering persecu- 
tion. Far from attempting to palliate or apolo- 
gize for any of Mr. Lyne’s more grotesque 
freaks, he takes delight in setting them forth 
with careful minuteness, and bearing testimony 
to the truth of every statement of fact made 
by that gentleman’s adversaries. Almost in the 
language of the ribald newspapers, he repeats 
how he and his companions took possession of 
Claydon rectory, put sandals instead of Oxford 
shoes on their feet, exchanged their black cloth 
walking coats for flowing robes of monastic 
fashion, jingled bells at appointed hours of day 
and night, kept the fasts and feasts and vigils 
of the Church, burned incense, and did every- 
thing that could be expected of a party of gen- 
tlemen in this nineteenth century playing at 
monkery. It is told, also, how admirably their 
plan for regenerating society would have suc- 
ceeded if the inhabitants of Claydon would 
have given it a fair trial. But, unfortunately, 
those benighted people rose against their spiri- 
tual teachers in impious rebellion, laughing at 
their outlandish garments, derisively dancing 





before them in the public ways, singing wretched 
parodies of their Latin chaunts, addressing the 
holy Superior by the offensive name of “ Father 
Blazer,” and even throwing stones as well as 
reproaches at their rector. We do not wish to 
make light of the charges which Mr. Walker 
prefers against these noisy, hob-nailed Protes- 
tants. We regret the violence with which they 
poured forth “discordant yells, rude jests, 
oaths, maniacal shrieks,” and “words couched 
in the coarse Suffolk dialect”; and we see no 
reason to doubt Mr. Walker’s accuracy when 
he declares that the Claydon rioters were for 
the most part “men and boys of the labouring 
class, with no very deep-seated religious feel- 
ings one way or the other, as may be supposed: 
but hired by men in a superior station 
at so much the job.” We can also readily 
understand that the “little tenant farmers 
who were the real instigators of the oppo- 
sition,” are men of narrow views and humble 
education. All this may be accepted on the 
historian’s word and a general knowledge of the 
ways in which public opinion expresses itself 
in rural districts; but we cannot so readily 
adopt Mr. Walker’s reasoning when he argues 
that, because Suffolk farmers speak in Suffolk 
dialect, and are not gentlemanlike in their tone 
and pursuits, clergymen are justified in taking 
from them religious forms to which they have 
become attached, and in forcing them to wit- 
ness ceremonies which cause them offence. We 
are compelled to ask if the ignorance, and bad 
taste, and intolerance were all on the side of the 
rebellious parishioners. Was there no intole- 
rance in the men who insisted on burning 
incense in Claydon church, when they knew 
that its fumes offended the nostrils of their 
fellow parishioners? 

It would be a mistake to reason with Mr. 
Walker. He seems an honest, conscientious 
enthusiastic simpleton ; but his honesty is not of 
a sort that will open his ears to good counsel. 
He is one of those not-over-wise persons whom 
it is best to treat according to their folly: and 
therefore we are inclined to make his book an 
affair for merriment, rather than to use it as a 
text fora sermon. A comical production it is, 
without doubt ; and in no respect is it more 
droll than in the ignorance which it displays 
of the habits and tone of “those sacrilegious 
ruffifians” who drove Ignatius from Claydon 
to Norwich. Mr. Walker is of opinion that the 
local disapproval of the Claydon mummeries 
was almost entirely confined to the parish of 
Claydon. The brothers, he assures us, “might 
walk through neighbouring villages without 
fear of hearing an insulting word, though of 
course the habit must have been less known 
there than in the streets of Claydon. At 
Ipswich, where they had often occasion to go, 
if anybody said anything, which rarely hap- 
pened, it was sure to be one of the Claydon 
gang.” Whence Mr. Walker infers that the 
neighbouring parishes are favourably disposed 
to monastic revivals, and the failure of Mr. 
Drury and Brother Ignatius to establish a 
monastery in Claydon was due to malignant 
influences peculiar to that parish. The writer 
would not have fallen into this mistake had 
he known how punctilious the inhabitants of 
one country parish are not to meddle imperti- 
nently with the ecclesiastic excitements of an ad- 
jacent congregation. Most people have heard 
of the man who, on being asked why he did 
not shed tears on hearing a popular preacher’s 
farewell sermon, replied, “ When I saw almost 
every one in the church crying, I was nigh 
breaking down myself ; but I remembered that 
I did not belong to the parish ; so I had the 

ood manners to keep my eyes dry.” Mr. 
Walker may rest assured that the comparative 
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civility of the “neighbouring villages” was an 
expression of respect to Claydon, not of in- 
clination towards monasticism. But far more 
laughable than his reminiscences of the 
“Claydon gang” are Mr. Walker’s anecdotes of 
Brother Ignatius. “I was walking with him 
at Brighton,” the chronicler writes, “when a 
middle-aged lady, sumptuously dressed, said 
loud enough for him to hear in passing, ‘ Un- 
+happy wretch! how I do pity you!’—‘I am 
much obliged for her pity, he said when 
she had swept by; ‘but she certainly might 
have reserved it to herself. A fashionable lady 
who has no higher object in life than walking 
about to see and be seen is certainly a legiti- 
mate subject for the sincerest pity. And as to 


my being unhappy, I wish she had a quarter of 
my happiness.’” The meeting was alike fortunate 
for the “unhappy wretch” and the “legitimate 
subject for the sincerest pity.” They went their 
separate ways, pitying each other and rejoicing. 





Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles I., 1634-1635, preserved 
in Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited 
by John Bruce, Esq. (Longman & Co.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles IT., 1665-1666, preserved 
in Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited 
by M. A. E. Green. (Longman & Co.) 

In Mr. Bruce’s volume we arrive at the tenth 

year of the reign of twenty-four which were 

passed by Charles the First,—first,in splendour; 
afterwards, in struggling; lastly, insuffering. The 
clouds are gathering as the tenth year progresses. 

The Earl of Newcastle, William Cavendish, who 

was famous for his work on horsemanship, his 

asserted right to create knights, the extra- 
vagance with which he feasted the King, the 
zeal with which he fought for, and the patience 
with which he suffered for him, and also the 
ability with which he wrote comedies that 

Johnson saw, with sorrow, already forgotten in 

his time,—the Earl entertained the King and 

Henrietta Maria in their northern progress, 

and the kingdom seemed as safe in the King’s 

grasp as if Destiny had awarded it to him for 
ever. But it was the year in which the Attorney 

General Noy died, and the first writ of ship-, 

money drawn by him was issued the next day. 

This measure excited great opposition, and 
the popular spirit was further exasperated by 
Laud’s resolution to reduce the Church and 
Christian denominations to a universal con- 
formity. The people paid ship-money under 
such protest as they dared utter; and the Wal- 
loons and French established in England, who 
declined Laud’s Liturgy, crossed over to Hol- 
land, and taught the Dutch the mysteries of 
the woollen manufacture. Then, “order was 
established in Ireland by Wentworth, and the 
churches of England and Ireland came into 
concord; and Selden maintained the sove- 
reignty of the crown of England in the British 
seas against Grotius.” There were abundant 
grounds for dispute in all these matters, and 
the greatest lawyers and statesmen were dying 
off, who might have helped to finally settle, or 
further disturb them. 

Among the latter was Weston, Earl of Port- 
land, the Lord Treasurer, who kept the govern- 
ment coffers full by refusing to pay the claim- 
ants on them, and terrifying them into surrender 
of their claims. Newcastle and Weston have 
been celebrated by the muse of Ben Jonson. 
Clarendon calls Weston a man of “ big looks,” 
and of “ mean and abject spirit,” and employs 
other strong terms of censure, adding a com- 
a ped notice that Weston left a large 

mily, which was soon worn out, and yet out- 
lived the fortune which their founder had left 
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them. Indeed, this is not to be denied ; for two 
sons and a grandson include all the successors 
to the Portland title before it was taken up, in 
1689, by the first of the six Bentincks, five of 
whom have worn it with the title of Duke. Ben 
Jonson is more tender with Weston than the 
historian is. The poet has sympathies, the peer 
antipathies. Ben styles Richard Weston the 
“seed of envy,’— 

Weston, that waking man, that eye of state! 

Who seldom sleeps, whom bad men, only, hate ; 
—and as Jonson paid tribute to the father, so 
did he to his son and successor, Jerome, on his 
return from foreign embassy, in the poem in 
which he says— 

Such joys, such sweets, doth your return 
Bring all your friends, fair lord, that burn 
With love, to hear your modesty relate 
The business of your blooming wit, 
With all the fruit shall follow it, 
Both to the honour of the King and State. 

Weston’s letters, says Mr. Bruce, “as Lord 
Treasurer are seldom met with. Those calen- 
dared in this volume are the best we have seen, 
but they are more distinguished by servility to 
his royal master than by any indication of 
statesman-like or general ability.” The trea- 
surership was put in commission, with Laud at 
the head of it; and every member and subordi- 
nate became aware that the one great proof of 
devotion and loyalty was to be given by his 
dexterity in mulcting the public and increasing 
the King’s revenue. When there were officials 
unwilling to take this view of good service, they 
were got rid of, whatever their merits might be 
in other respects. The most supple gained 
nothing by their suppleness if they did not 
bring profit with it to the King’s Exchequer; 
and they were liable not only to lose their 
place, but the pension attached to a retiring 
officer also. Chief Justice Richardson, who was 
set aside, not for malversation, but because he 
had displeased the King, shows none of his 
jesting capacity in his eager desire to be allowed 
to ride any circuit, east, west, north, or south, 
it was all one to the wittiest of Chief Justices. 
In the same year with Richardson passed away 
Sir Edward Coke. An extraordinary document 
in this volume affords us a glance into Coke’s 
home. That home, shared with his ill-matched 
second wife, the widow of Sir William Hatton, 
was an unhappy one. Two daughters were the 
issue of this marriage, of whom one became 
the wife of Sir Maurice Berkeley, who seems to 
have been unfairly dealt with by Coke in refer- 
ence to Lady Berkeley’s portion. This lady is 
not so well known as her more notorious sister, 
Lady Purbeck, “sacrificed by her father to 
his own hope of political advancement.” Ac- 
cording to the document drawn up by Coke’s 
second wife, he seems to have been desirous 
to cheat her of “her right to jointure out of 
his own lands,” and to secure to the sons of his 
“ first, best wife” as much as he could of the 
property of Lady Hatton. After stating in full 
detail that which we have described substan- 
tially, Lady Coke goes on to say,— 

‘Some time after, it fell out unluckily that Sir 
Walter Ashton, now Lord Ashton, married my 
waiting woman, a gentlewoman of a good house, 
and well allied, and although they were lawfully 
married, and sufficient witnesses, yet it pleased him 
to break it, and his rage was such as he came 
violently into my chamber, rent my ruff from my 
neck, offering unworthy blows before he asked me 
question of the marriage, which I vow before God 
and whosoever shall read this paper I am no more 
guilty of than the child new born. At the same 
time he brake open my closet and cabinets, and 
took away the aforesaid note of 4,000/., which made 
so great a breach between us, as I remained at my 
father’s, the Earl of Exeter, for a whole year after ; 
I must confess with a resolution ever there to con- 
tinue, had not the great Queen Elizabeth com- 
manded my dear father and uncle to reconcile us, 





and promised to see that her attorney should uge 
me well, and perform all promises. Her Majesty 
died in a short time after, many inhuman things 
passed, not worthy to trouble persons of quali 

withall, because they do conduce not to this busi. 
ness, besides falsifying of conveyances and divers 
wrongs, which I put up rather than the world 
should know it. Neither had I now looked so far 
back to relate any of these things but to declare 
how I was outed of my statute and the 4,000/., for 
all which I crave pardon both of the readers and 
hearers, and myself resolved to put it out of my 
thoughts, had I been left with any respect at his 
death, and so I leave the relation of money and 
greater wrongs to my complaint at Council Table, 
and his breach of covenants since, which I confess 
were not so well drawn by Ashby as they should 
have been. First, he stripped me of all my apparel, 
not leaving as much as linen for my person, allow. 
ing me never since anything to live on, neither of 
my first husband’s nor of his own estate a penny, 
which drave me into great debts, and by delays 
which I received from him grew to that height that 
they were near trebled, that I was forced to sell, 
besides jewels and household stuff, as much lands 
as are worth now between three and four thousand 
pounds per annum, and was constrained to buy 
his consent at last for the sale of them, notwith- 
standing the order at Council Table, with a goodly 
manor in Norfolk, which I purchased of the King, 
called Fakenham, and a thousand pounds in good 


| gold, the which, after he had weighed and found 


to hold weight, he accepted of. I forbear to relate 
the extremities which in this time I suffered, but 
only wish his soul in heaven, and myself quietness.” 

The more honoured name of Selden occurs 
here; and he, perhaps by virtue of his defence 
of the English sovereignty of the seas, is set 
free, “on petition and submission,” from being 
under surety for good behaviour, his offence 
having been opposition to the Court in Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, there are few, if any, of the pro- 
minent men of the period who are not in some 
way or other illustrated in this volume. Noy 
and the first levy of ship-money,—the levying 
of which was especially styled the “ King’s 
business,”—are at the head of these illustra- 
tions of this year of an eventful reign. The 
subjects generally are so various, that it is im- 
possible to even name them under a classifica- 
tion. They extend from the most solemn acts of 
the King down to street-brawls between angry 
kinsmen,— passing love-quarrels between re- 
pentant Olive Porter and her hasty husband, 
Endymion, and the schooling and holidays of 
the sons of Edward Nicolas, concerning whom 
their grandfather writes that he “ had no doubt 
of their scholarship if they be not harshly dealt 
withal,” and that he “hopes they are nearly 
cured of the itch.” 

But perhaps the most curious of all the social 
illustrations of the manners and morals of the 
time are in connexion with the Lancashire 
Witches, whose story, from first to last, turns 
up in various letters. First, Pelham writes to 
Conway— 

“ The greatest news from the country is ofa huge 
pack of witches which are lately discovered in Lan- 
cashire, whereof it is said nineteen are condemned, 
and that there are at least sixty already discovered, 
and yet daily there are more revealed ; there are 
divers of them of good ability and they have done 
much harm. It is suspected that they had a hand 
in raising the great storm wherein his Majesty was 
in so great danger at sea in Scotland.” 

Bridgman, Bishop of Chester, having been 
ordered to examine seven of the condemned 
persons, states that— 

“John Spencer, Alice Higgin, and Jennet 
Loynd, died lately in gaol, and Jennet Hargrave 
laid sick past hope of recovery. The other three the 
Bishop had examined and enclosed their examina 
tions. The old woman, Margaret Johnson, alias 
the penitent witch, with tears in her eyes, after an 
exhortation by the Bishop, replied ‘ I will not add 
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sin tosin. I have already done enough, nay too 
much, and will not increase it. I pray God I may 
repent.’ And then she confessed as is set down in 
her examination, often acknowledging that she was 
a witch, but more often faulting in the particulars 
of her actions, as one having a strong imagination 
of the former, but of too weak a memory to retain 
or relate the other. The others whom he examined 
their wisdoms will soon discover their guilt or inno- 
cence. Conceit and malice are so powerful with 
many in those parts, that they will easily afford an 
oath to work revenge upon their neighbour, and it 
was offered to be deposed by Mary Fisher, widow, 
(where the parties dieted in the assize week,) that 
if Dicconson would have given the accuser Robin- 
son 40s. before the arraignment, neither he nor 
his son (the boy that first set the business on foot) 
would have said anything against her; but when 
she advised her husband to give nothing, Robinson 
said he had no malice to any but her.” 


One poor, young, and erst joyous, Lancashire 
lass, named Mary Spencer, aged twenty, was 
accused of being a witch, inasmuch as that her 
pail, on being called, followed her down hill. 
To this charge she makes the following simple 


3 om 

“When she was a young girl and went to the 
well for water, she used to tumble or trundle the 
collock, or peal, down the hill, and she would run 
along after it to overtake it, and did overye (over- 
hie) it sometimes, and then might call it to come 
to her, but utterly denies that she ever could make 
it come to her by any witchcraft. She is not afraid 
of death, for she hopes it will make an entrance 
for her into heaven.” 


Some of the poor wretches were brought 
from Lancaster to the Ship Tavern, Greenwich, 
for the inspection of their bodies by royal sur- 
geons and ten certificated midwives ; and these, 
under Harvey, the great physician, report, that 
they find no witch-marks on Mary Spencer and 
two others, and they are not altogether satisfied 
that the marks on the bodies of the others are 
“teats” by which Satan might apply himself 
to them as a pup to its mother. Finally,—and 
let us hope before artless Mary Spencer's youth- 
ful frolic with her milking-pail could have 
brought her to the gallows,—Secretary Winde- 
bank ordered Edmund Robinson, the precocious 
and juvenile accuser of the poor women (he 
was only ten years old) to be examined in 
London ; and out of this proceeding came the 
following result :— 

“*Examinant told his father and mother, and 
the Justices of Peace, and Judges of Assize of co. 
Lancaster, and divers other persons, of divers things 
concerning the finding two greyhounds and starting 
ahare, and that the greyhounds refused to run at 
the hare, and that he tied the greyhounds to a bush 
and beat them, and that thereupon one assumed 
the shape of a woman and the other of a boy, and 
that the woman offered examinant twelvepence to 
say nothing, and that she put a bridle into the boy’s 
mouth, whereupon he became a white horse, and 
took up examinant, and carried him on his back to 
a place called Horestones in Pendle Forest, where 
he saw a number of persons gathered together, 
who gave examinant meat, &c. He now says, that 
all that tale is false and feigned, and has no truth 
at all, but only as he has heard tales and reports 
made by women, so he framed his tale out of his 
own invention, which when he had once told he 
still persisted in, until he came to the King’s coach- 
man at Richmond, to whom he declared the truth. 
He invented the said tale for that his mother 
having brought him up to spin wool, and also used 
him to fetch home her kine, he was appointed one 
time to fetch home her kine but did not do it, but 
went to play with other children, and fearing his 
father or mother would beat him, he made this tale 

ior an excuse. Denies that he ever saw any boy 
with a cloven foot, or any woman called Loynd 
wife in a wood as though she had first been a 
lantern and after a woman, but told these tales to 
excuse himself when he had been at play.” 


The story goes no further than this, but it 





goes far enough to show on what groundless 
charges women were sentenced to death for 
witchcraft, some of them denying the accusa- 
tion, while others, out of mere terror, or irre- 
sistible pressure, or strong imagination, or 
hopeless wreck of intellect, avowed their guilt, 
and according to their impulses expressed their 
pride or their shame in what their fancies led 
them to believe they had committed. There 
only remains for us to say that Mr. Bruce has 
written a most interesting Preface to this 
volume, which he has edited with his usual 
care and success. 

The Calendar edited by Mrs. Green is very 
miscellaneous, and not of very great interest, 
albeit some of the documents refer to the 
plague ; but in these there seems to be nothing 
that was not previously known. Quarrels of 
news-writers,—sea-fights with the Dutch, who 
had the sympathy of the Republican Noncon- 
formist friends of Richard Cromwell, who did 
not wish to be troubled by their sympathy,— 
the Act against Nonconformity,—the resistance 
to it by those whom it sought to suppress,— 
the villany of contractors,—the greater villany 
of the Government in numberless acts of op- 
pression,—a player’s squabble or two,—and 
some few items connected with literary matters, 
—are among the more interesting features of 
the volume edited by Mrs. Green. 





Military Ends and Moral Means: exemplifying 
the Higher Influences affecting Military Life 
and Character. By Col. James J. Graham. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THE title of this book is suggestive of a topic 

the magnitude and importance of which cannot 

be exaggerated; a range of thought which is 
intimately connected with all that is most 
profound in philosophy; and a study of human 
nature so vast that it almost becomes lost in 
the infinite. To treat such a subject as it 
merits, demands a combination of qualities of 
which, save in the case of Napoleon, history 
presents few instances. Col. Graham is more 
enthusiastic with his subject than acquainted 
with its various bearings. He displays rather 
the qualifications of a closet soldier than those 
of the practical military philosopher, and has 
written a suggestive rather than an exhaustive 
treatise on the difficult subject which he has 
selected. In fact, ‘Military Ends and Moral 

Means’ may be regarded as an officers’ com- 

mon-place book, instead of a standard military 

work. 

The opening chapter is headed “ Moral 
Ascendency,” and commences with the state- 
ment that Britain is the natural seat of a 
maritime power,—a piece of information which 
we wanted no ghost from the grave to give 
us. <A little further on Col. Graham, in 
words less terse and striking than those of 
Burns, lays down the axiom, that moral ascen- 
dency is not necessarily dependent on social 
position. Then follows a series of anecdotes, 
some of which contain evidence of the great 
results obtained by the personal influence and 
example of certain historical characters. This, 
together with a dissertation on Monk—why 
inserted we cannot tell—and sundry other mis- 
cellaneous topics, complete a rather unsatis- 
factory chapter. 

The second chapter is devoted to the “ Theory 
of Enlistment.” In a country requiring a large 
standing army, with a constitution which does 
not allow of conscription, the question is one 
of great importance. The first point, in consi- 
dering the subject, is clearly an investigation 
into the causes which induce young men to 
volunteer. Col. Graham is of opinion that the 
views generally entertained on this head are 





erroneous. These are—he quotes the evidence 
given before the Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject of recruiting—that very few 
men enlist from the love of being soldiers, but 
from recklessness, idleness, want of employ- 
ment, and the necessity of a temporary shel- 
ter. He also cites M. Esquiros, who wittily 
terms the English soldiers the conscripts of 
hunger. The author protests loudly against 
this doctrine, as debasing to the British soldier. 
The idea of “a theory which limits the springs 
of action amongst a numerous class of our 
fellow-creatures to the mere satisfaction of 
bodily wants” is abhorrent to him. In support 
of his views he quotes the Duke of Cambridge, 
who places great reliance on an attractive dress, 
and a desire to visit foreign countries ; he 
also cites Mill, Shakspeare, Whewell, Brown, 
and Sir William Napier. His reasoning is, 
however, false, and his premises incorrect. 
Because a man has the resource of the work- 
house open to him, Col. Graham denies that 
want ever acts as a recruiting sergeant. He 
forgets that want is comparative, and that 
the workhouse may be thought worse than 
the barrack-yard. This is a specimen of his 
arguments; what his opinions are it is some- 
what difficult to discover. He talks vaguely 
about “emotional sensibilities,” the “ flexibility 
of emotions,” and “the warlike and predatory 
nature of their ancestry,” and leaves us to draw 
our own conclusions. The most definite passage 
is the following: “In nine cases out of ten, 
enlistment is the deliberate act of a rational 
being, preceded by the ordinary process of 
reflection characterized by all those mental 
conflicts which distinguish intelligent beings, 
and brought about in conformity with all 
the laws which are believed to govern the 
will of man.” The fact, we believe, is, and 
we do not speak without having studied the 
subject, that no rule can be laid down for 
the motives which induce men to enlist, any 
more than for those which cause men to become 
clerks, engineers, actors, mechanics, or labour- 
ers. A large portion of our recruits are, un- 
doubtedly, as M. Esquiros terms them, “the 
conscripts of hunger”; others are attracted by 
the glitter and pomp of war; some are induced 
by the fancied ease and idleness of a soldier’s 
life; others by the example of friends; some 
are induced to enlist by a quarrel with a sweet- 
heart; others by a quarrel with the law; some 
by domestic disputes ; while others, though by 
far the least part, by a real love of the profes- 
sion. Of these last, the majority do not enter 
the service from a deliberate attachment to 
the career of arms, but rather from love for an 
adventurous life, and a desire to see foreign 
countries. In time of war, this last portion 
becomes very numerous. We very much doubt 
whether the intending soldier is much affected 
with emotional sensibilities, or ever thinks 
about the warlike and predatory nature of his 
ancestors. In nine cases out of ten, among those 
who do not become recruits from necessity, the 
imagination or fancy, and not the mind, is the 
motive power. We do not mean to say that 
some few do not deliberately enter the army 
with aview to rise in it, but only that the number 
of those who do so is comparatively small. 

The third chapter treats of “ Standing 
Armies,” and the means of replenishing them ; 
being, in fact, a continuation of the preceding 
chapter. It appears that “the utmost number 
of recruits raised in any one year during the 
Revolutionary War, has been put down at 
14,000.....and in other years 12,000.” At 
that time, the whole force under arms in this 
country was 700,000 men. At present, the whole 
regular European force, including that portion 
stationed in Tndia, amounts to about 230,000, 
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requiring to be replenished at the rate of 
about 23,000 per annum. Lord Herbert was 
of opinion that in the event of a war with any 
great power we could raise more than double 
that number if necessary. “This result he anti- 
cipated, not from the effect of an increase in 
the bounty, but because the spirit of the popu- 
lation would be animated by a war. A war 
with a great power his Lordship thought 
would be popular, and many persons would be 
thrown out of employment.” The italics are the 
author’s, not our own. He does not exactly say 
that recruiting would be facilitated in the event 
of a war by many men being thrown out of 
employment, but he evidently infers it. He 
asserts that during the Revolutionary War, 
owing to the large carrying-trade monopolized 
by England, there was great demand for labour. 
His inference is not legitimate. The state of 
affairs during the Revolutionary War was quite 
exceptional, and we cannot expect but that in 
any future great struggle our commerce will 
suffer and many people be thrown out of 
work. Col. Graham is a strong advocate for 
establishing regiments of boys for the purpose 
of training them up as soldiers, and of providing 
employment for discharged men. ‘The first 
remedy would be admirable were it not for the 
expense—caleulated at about 40/. or 501. for 
each recruit,—while the second in the abstract 
is unimpeachable. As to the mode of carrying 
out the latter measure, we, in common with many 
others, think that it would be attended with 
some difficulties. Col. Graham considers that 
it would be a good thing if “a youth on joining 
a depot or training-school should be taught a 
trade as well as his drill, some portion of his 
leisure, while in the service, might be devoted 
to keeping up his trade; and on leaving the 
service, if his conduct merited it, he might be 
ensured employment. The manufacture of a 
number of things required for the service 
might be extensively carried on by the troops 
themselves in this manner.” Now it must be 
remembered that the primary object of military 
rule must be to fit a soldier for his normal state, 
namely, one of war, and that every other 
consideration must be subordinate to this one. 
Drill and discipline must not be sacrificed to 
any other object, or the efficiency of the army 
becomes at once impaired. Moreover, by per- 
mitting the soldier to devote much of his time 
to the employments of his trade, he not only 
acquires a distaste for his military duties, but 
the good soldier, who has no thought or wish 
beyond his profession, is obliged to do his 
comrade’s work. In addition to this, any 
system which places the soldier in a position 
enabling him to be independent of his profes- 
sion, and to leave it at any moment, must be 
bad. It will thus be seen that the question is 
by no means so devoid of difficulties as Col. 
Graham believes. To provide a remunerative 
employment for the soldier after his discharge, 
is most desirable; but care should be taken 
that we do not, in seeking to attain that end, 
interfere with his efficiency whilst serving. 
Besides the objections regarding trades above 
mentioned, we must remember that the soldier 
generally obtains his discharge at a time of life 
when he is unfitted to settle down to a trade. 
Previous habits would, even under the new 
system recommended by the author, unfit him 
for the steady labour requisite for success, To 
settle himself down to a new occupation, and 
re-commence a career, requires more energy and 
elasticity of spirit than is generally possessed 
by men of from thirty-five to forty. Porter- 
ships, messenger-ships, and situations involving 
more responsibility than labour, are those most 
eagerly sought out by him, and for which he is 
the best fitted. 





Chapter IV. is on “Military Eloquence”: a 
fruitful and interesting theme, which we con- 
sider has here been insufficiently and unattrac- 
tively illustrated. The influence of a stirring 
address or general order on the eve of a battle 
is abundantly exemplified in the history of 
Napoleon’s campaigns. The Russians are also 
particularly susceptible to eloquence, if their 
fanatical spirit of religion be appealed to. The 
author observes, with justice, that the calm, 
somewhat phlegmatic nature of the English- 
man renders him more insensible to eloquence 
than the warriors of othercountries. Our military 
history is not, however, devoid of instances of 
stirring appeals made by a commander to his 
men on the occasion of a battle. In these cases, 
the addresses, though short and pithy, exercised 
as much influence over the hearers as the more 
bombastic eloquence of the French school did 
over those for whose benefit they were spoken 
or written. The “England expects every man 
to do his duty!” of Nelson,—the “ Highlanders, 
remember your fathers!” of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie at Alexandria,—and the “ Highlanders, 
remember Egypt!” of Sir John Moore at 
Corunna,—may be reckoned among the short- 
est and most effective specimens of military 
eloquence on record. 

The next chapter treats of the “Influence of 
Music.” In support of his argument, the author 
quotes a few instances of the powerful effect of 
military music on the warriors of every age and 
country. The Spartans appear to have been 
singular in despising it, “holding it and all 
other arts to be useless which neither tend to 
fortify the body nor the mind.” Among the 
Athenians the case was different. “Tyrteus, 
the Athenian General, was himself an astonish- 
ing performer, and his success in war is 
ascribed in a great measure to the energy and 
heroic character of his music.” Times are now 
changed, and it is no longer considered one of 
the qualifications for command that an officer 
should be a good musician. Imagine the late 
Lord Clyde leading on his troops at Lucknow 
with a fiddle in his hand ! 

The bagpipe is well known to produce a 
powerful effect on Highlanders in the day of 
battle. This circumstance was with happy 
instinct taken advantage of by Col. Cameron 
of the 92nd Highlanders at the Battle of the 
Nive, in 1813. His regiment, overwhelmed by 
superior numbers, had retired to the rear of the 
hamlet of St.-Pierre :— 

“Then its gallant Colonel Cameron once more 
led it down the road, with colours flying and 
music playing, resolved to give the shock to what- 
ever stood in the way. Gloriously that regiment 
came forth again to charge, with their colours 
flying and their national music playing, as if going 
toa review. This was to understand war. The 
man who in that moment, and immediately after 
a repulse, thought of such military pomp, was by 
nature a soldier.” 


A similar instance occurred at Lucknow, 
where a young Captain of the 93rd, M‘Donald 
by name, ordered the Pipe Major to play during 
the assault. He did so, and continued amidst 
a storm of shot to send forth his inspiriting 
strains with as much coolness as if on parade. 
This anecdote might with advantage have been 
inserted by the author as a more recent proof 
than any he has brought forward. Neither does 
he mention any of the numerous instances 
which occurred among the French during the 
Revolutionary War. We will supply the omis- 
sion in one instance. When Napoleon was 
crossing the Alps, previous to the campaign of 
Marengo, the difficulties and steepness of the 
mountain road frequently brought his troops 
to the verge of exhaustion. As soon as this 
became evident the pas de charge was beaten, 





and the soldiers at once applied themselveg 
with renewed energy to the task of dragging 
the guns to which they were harnessed. 

Chapter VI. would scarcely have been missed 
had the author thought proper to omit it, the 
subject, namely the “Causes, Forms and Policy 
of War,” being treated more authoritatively 
and clearly in the pages of Vattel and Grotius, 
We have now a long chapter of no less than 
233 pages on “ Stratagems”: the author adopt- 
ing the primitive signification of the word 
stratagem. Among the Greeks, from whom the 
word is derived, stratagem signified “ the action 
of a general, a military manceuvre or operation.” 
In the infancy of the art of war we can well 
understand that to circumvent an enemy by 
petty tricks, disguises, feints and ambushes 
constituted the height of generalship. War has, 
however, by this time, advanced from a mere 
trade to a science; and the application of the 
term “stratagem” to the military art is im- 
proper. The chapter may be said to be devoted 
to a consideration of the art of war in general, 
and of stratagems—properly so called—in par- 
ticular. The result isa curious, ill-arranged and 
gossiping medley. We have “specimen of a 
gentlemanly mind” placed between “lawfulness 
of stratagems” and “ancient duels,” and the 
“ Federal defeat at Fredericksburg” strung on 
to “Monk’s caution” and “sang-froid required in 
reconnoitring.” The author has, however, given 
us a goodly array of stratagems proper, though, 
as in former chapters, his illustrations have 
neither been attractively chosen nor well de- 
scribed, and some very striking examples have 
been omitted. 

We pass on now to a rather bald treatise on 
“Convoys,” and from this to one on “Com- 
mands,” which offers nothing specially worthy 
of remark, save in that part which shows how 
Lord Ellenborough couched his despatches to 
Generals Nott and Pollock after the Cabul 
disasters, in such a manner that whether an 
advance or retreat took place he might avoid 
any blame and reap all the praise. This pas- 
sage, we think, it is not unlikely, may lead to 
considerable controversy. The remainder of 
the book is taken up with chapters on “ Muti- 
nies,” “ Spies,” and “ Military Duties in aid of 
Civil Power,” which contain nothing of any 
particular interest. 

Before closing the work before us, we would 
suggest to Col. Graham that though ‘ Military 
Ends and Moral Means’ contains the germs of 
much that is good, yet that in its present form 
it stands little chance of being popular with 
those for whom it has been written. Let him 
discard the metaphysics, — condense, revise, 
arrange and exhibit a little more care in the 
selection and wording of his illustrations, and 
his book may then become a valuable addition 
to our scanty military literature. Unless he 
does this, we fear it will be but little read. 





NEW POETRY. 

Sonnets. By the Rev. Charles Turner. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The Sonnets are dedicated to Mr. 
Tennyson by his brother, and have, independently 
of their merits, an interest of association. Some 
readers amongst us will still recollect a little book 
produced more than thirty years since by two 
brothers, one of whom now wears the crown of 
British Song. Such recallers of the past will like 
to hear again of the Laureate’s fellow-labourer ; 
others, again, will be curious to learn if there be 
mental affinities between two writers who have 
such close ones of blood. There issome resemblance 
—not a striking one, we think—between the poet- 
kinsmen. They both love to write in simple ex- 
pressive Saxon; both love to touch their mage | 
in epithets rather than in formal similes; bo 
have a delicate perception of rhythmical move- 
ment, and thus Mr. Turner has occasional lines 
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which, for phrase and music, might be ascribed to 
his brother, as where, for instance, he tells us of — 

Th’ incessant brazen flash of Homer's war, 

And heroes moving quick their ground to choose, 

With spear-tops burning like the autumn star, 

Along that sullen sea-board ! 
—For the most part, however, the path of Mr. 
Turner is a distinct and special one. It leads him, 
so to speak, through the lanes and by-ways of 
Poetry. He knows, if we may pursue the metaphor, 
the haunts of the wild rose—the shady nooks, where 
light quivers through the leaves—the ruralities, in 
short, of the land of Imagination. He leaves others 
to scale its heights, to scan the mists above, or to 
follow the stretch of its seas till they blend with the 
horizon. Few, however, who explore these “‘lowlier 
walks” with Mr. Turner will fail to mark their 
variety of beauty. A sweet, pious benignity of 
tone, a keen love of nature and of animal life, a 
refinement rare when combined, as here, with great 
directness and reality of description, are qualities 
in the writer which an extract or two will make 
apparent. We first give two pictures of Morning :— 

MORNING. 

It is the fairest sight in Nature’s realms, 

To see on summer morning, dewy-sweet, 

That very type of freshness, the green wheat, 

Surging thro’ shadows of the hedgerow elms ; 

How the eye revels in the many shapes 

And colours which the risen day restores ! 

How the wind blows the poppy’s scarlet capes 

About his urn! and how the lark upsoars ! 

Not like the timid corn-craik seudding fast 

From his own voice, he with him takes his song 

Heavenward, then, striking sideways, shoots along, 

Happy as sailor-boy that, from the mast, 

Runs out upon the yard-arm, till at last 

He sinks into his nest, those clover-tufts among. 


THE LATTICE AT SUNRISE. 
As on my bed at dawn I mused and prayed, 
I saw my lattice prankt upon the wall, 
The flaunting leaves and flitting birds withal— 
A sunny phantom interlaced with shade ; 
“Thanks be to heaven,” in happy mood I said, 
** What sweeter aid my matins could befall 
Than this fair glory from the East hath made? 
What holy sleights hath God, the Lord of all, 
To bid us feel and see! we are not free 
To say we see not, for the glory comes 
Nightly and daily, like the flowing sea; 
His lustre pierceth through the midnight glooms; 
And, at prime hour, behold! He follows me 
With golden shadows to my secret rooms !” 


—The beauty and accuracy of these details at once 
revive for us the scenes of which they form part; 
while the concluding lines of the second Sonnet 
breathe the very essence of grateful worship. That 
heaven’s blessings not only wait for man but invade 
him, is a world-old truth ; yet, as expressed here, 
it touches us almost like arevelation. The Sonnets 
just quoted involve a lesson, and may be called 
impliedly didactic. But Mr. Turner is seldom 
happier than when, with a few bold touches, he 
sets a reality vividly before us, and leaves it to 
suggest its own moral. Here is an instance :— 
THE LION’S SKELETON. 

How long, O lion, hast thou fleshless lain? 

What rapt thy fierce and thirsty eyes away? 

First came the vulture: worms, heat, wind, and rain 

Ensued, and ardours of the tropic day. 

I know not—if they spared it thee—how long 

The canker sate within thy monstrous mane, 

Till it fell piecemeal, and bestrewed the plain; 

Or, shredded by the storming sands, was flung 

Again to earth; but now thine ample front, 

Whereon the great frowns gathered, is laid bare; 

The thunders of thy throat, which erst were wont 

To scare the desert, are no longer there; 

Thy claws remain, but worms, wind, rain, and heat 

Have sifted out the substance of thy feet. 


—Mr. Turner seldom speaks in parables; but at 
page 61 he gives us one so subtle that its fine 
meaning risks being lost for want of a clew :— 


THE PLANET AND THE TREE. 
The evening breeze is blowing from the lea 
Upon the fluttering elm; thou hast a mind, 
O star! methinks, to settle in the tree— 
But, ever baffled by the pettish wind, 
Thou movest back and forward, and I find 
A pastime for my thoughts in watching thee; 
Tu thy vast orbit thou art rolling now, 
And wottest not how to my human eye 
Thou seemest flouted by a waving bough, 
Serving my fancy’s needs right pleasantly ; 
Thou wottest not—but He who made thee knows 
Of all thy fair results both far and near, 
Of all thine earthly, all thine heavenly shows— 
The expression of thy beauty there and here. 


—This description of the planet, so serene in its 
own place, yet apparently so fluctuating to our 
earthly vision, will please most readers. Yet some, 





perhaps, will stop short at the symbol, nor discern 
through it the opposite aspects which a noble mind 
may take when viewed by the eye of Man—and by 
that of Heaven. Not all of these Sonnets are equal 
to those which we have quoted. The vagueness 
in our last instance springs chiefly from the delicacy 
of the idea ; but we could point out others which 
are equally vague from defects of execution. More- 
over, if a sonnet involve the rise, growth, and con- 
summation of a simple idea, several here called 
such are less sonnets than mere pieces of descrip- 
tion. The best, however, are finer than any that 
have lately been produced. They will be recurred 
to often, both for their beauty of expression and 
for the more inner charm of a devout, elevated and 
sympathizing spirit. We should add, that some 
twenty pages of the book are devoted to theolo- 
logical controversy. Upon these, as lying out of 
our province, we offer no criticism. 

Herbert and Egere: a Poem. By Thomas Swann. 


(Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill.) —If imagination con- 


sist in endless tropes and metaphors, Mr. Swann’s 
claim to it is undeniable. But the imagination here 
displayed is no more like the highest expression of 
the faculty than are the incoherencies of delirium 
to sane speech. 'The poem begins with an apostrophe 
to the Almighty, in which strained epithets and 
similes are heaped together with a profusion that 
would be ludicrous if it were not irreverent. After 
this exordium we are introduced to two sisters. 
Here is the portrait of one of them :— 
With gorgeous bloom transfigured on her brow; 
A perfect galaxy of maiden charms, 
Her sister Lilias sat. Her priceless breath, 
The coral diver of an Indian sea, 
Toiled in her throated cataract of pearls. 
Her eyes with eagle talons grasped the light. 
Her purpling thought grew stormy in her veins ; 
And glory dropped in rings about her hair, 
As if her soul played on its timbrell’d gold, 
And every wind did gorge its flutes with light. 
An English daughter, as her island dower, 
She set her purity above the world. 
Her eye had largest luxury of light, 
And palaced the white sculpture of her soul; 
And all the golden fretwork of her thought 
Sat as a temple-range within her vision. 
—We confess that early in this description we 
grew alarmed for the sanity of the lady, and had 
misgivings as to that of the poet. Our fears touch- 
ing the latter were deepened when we gathered his 
own notion of a poet from the following estimate 
of Keats:— 
Keats became 
A breath of glory in a trumpet’s shout 
To flap the golden thunders of the gods, 
And flush the eagle’s talons in their crowns, 
And roll great wraths of laughter from their beards; 
Then die into a wail, his radiant heart 
Itself a paradise dethroned like their's. 
And nature stood transfigured in his gaze, 
Colossal in the sunrise of his mind. 
—We have no private key to the above, and there- 
fore do not pretend to explain it; still, we fancy 
there is a certain harmony between Mr. Swann’s 
idea of a poet and his idea of poetry. We can 
imagine that a bard who was 
A breath of glory in a trumpet’s shout 
To flap the golden thunders of the gods, 
would very probably write such lines as these :— 
And trumps would snarl at heaven their proud acclaim, 
And shake a mane of purples on the wind. 
The moon, white Centaur with her head in heaven, 
Her feet in Bedlam, has her laureate owl. 
Making night dragonish with clouds of wine, 
Sir Cymon Harcourt sat, and a hot friend, 
Whose blood was up in armour on his face, 
A well-washed strand. In his Golcond of blood 
Much family plate was laced in golden bars. 
Raving fits of this kind set in at the beginning of 
the volume, and with brief intermission continue 
to the end. Mr. Swann has now and then a lucid 
moment ; when he does not terrify, we are quite 
willing to listen to him, for instance, when he 
speaks of the Deity as follows :— 
Thou walkest in the cloisters of the eve. 
~ am * 


Thy white garments trail thro’ night, 

When lies the snow like silence on the hills, 

And all the winds are bearded shrill with ice. 
—The following description, too, though some- 
what marred by the perplexing hurry of details, is 
both individual and picturesque :— 

The first dark ripple in a rippling wave, 
The wild duck swam across the sedgy stream ; 
The dark steel winds cut furrows o’er the lake, 





And piped forlorn upon the light brown reeds ; 

The long grass danced to tangles in the air. 

The marsh ran out into long strings of foam, 

Here shot with sedges, sere upon the wind, 

Here, touched by a green finger of the mead, 

Dropped like an emerald drop of freshest Spring. 
—Will the fever kill the patient or the patient the 
fever? In the latter case, his imagination, which 
is now but a toy of disease, may still yield utter- 
ances of calm and rational beauty. 


Poems. By Joseph Corry.—Mr. Corry’s Poems, 
which do not form a volume, have been sent to us 
upon separate pages. They may be procured from 
himself at Southsea, by any one who chooses to 
patronize healthy and unpretending verse. We are 
inclined to think Mr. Corry a working man, and 
these poems the fruits of his occasional leisure. 
They consist chiefly of songs and pleasant apo- 
logues. Some of the latter are well adapted to 
juvenile readers. Though mere field-flowers of song, 
they have something of the fresh modest beauty 
which enamels the meadow and the heath. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Mattie: a Stray. By the Author of ‘High 
Church.’ 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)—Mattie is 
a charming heroine, though her first appearance, 
lurking on a door-step in Great Suffolk Street, 
Southwark, on a dense foggy January night, is 
anything but prepossessing: “a small outsider of 
uncertain age—a boy, a nondescript, an anything, 
judging by the pinched white face and unkempt 
hair; a girl, by the rag of a frock that hung upon 
her, and from which her legs and feet protruded.” 
Such was poor Mattie, ‘the Stray.” She was not 
‘a reg’lar,” for she had never been ‘‘ brought up 
to the profession” as a regular bred and graduated 
thief. Mattie’s mother, a beggar, a tramp, but 
not “a reg'lar,” had, when dying, begged Mattie 
to keep good, if she could ; and so Mattie had done 
her best,—had tried to subsist on the streets with- 
out stealing her neighbours’ goods, failing occa- 
sionally in her resolution when she was very much 
driven by hunger,—living partly by singing and 
selling ballads and partly by begging. She earned 
money enough to keep life in her; with thieves for 
her acquaintances and companions, she still*lived 
with the fear of the police before her eyes: a wild 
desire that she could be “like Harriett Wesden,” 
the stationer’s only daughter, —“‘ be kept clean and 
nice to look at, and go to school and be taught to 
read and write, and grow up good”! All, however 
low or degraded, have some ideal hidden in their 
hearts, and this was poor Mattie’s. ‘‘She was a 
girl whom a little contented; one who could live 
on a little and make shift—a terrible shift when 
luck ran against her; above all, when her tempters, 
the Watts, Simes, and others, festering amongst 
the Kent Street courts, were cruel and hard with 
her; and she kept out of their way so long as it 
was possible.” Mattie is not overdrawn, nor made 
unduly interesting; she and her life are painted 
after the life, with the minuteness of a Dutch pic- 
ture. The temptation of Mattie, and the mercy 
that is shown to her at the moment when she seemed 
to have just forfeited all claim to it,—the faint 
struggles to do what she thinks right,—her effort 
to make restitution for the stolen brooch,—the 
suffering and self-denial which it costs,—the hard 
times which set in for her,—the terrible moment 
of temptation which the old harridan who “kept 
a school” for thieves has been waiting for,—the 
help that comes, as it were from Heaven, or, at 
least, out of the dark, in the shape of little Mr. 
Wesden, who has seen the interview from his shop- 
door, and who catches her at the moment when 
she is almost gone, having ceased to struggle,— 
the resolution “ to give her a chance,” and Mattie’s 
way of repaying the debt of gratitude,—is not 
all this written in the story of ‘ Mattie, a Stray’? 
And is not the story itself full of interest at every 
page? And is it not, from the play of character, 
and the struggles of conflicting interests, as exciting 
as any sensation-novel going? We can give our 
own experience, and say Yes, Those readers who 
insist upon always keeping high society whilst 
reading novels need not send for ‘Mattie’: the 
company is never high, and seldom genteel. The 
hero, Sydney, is certainly a gentleman by birth 
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and descent; but then he and his father are very 
poor, and are lodgers in the house of Mr. Wesden, 
the small stationer, who takes Mattie for an errand- 
girl, and who sells, besides stationery, no end of 
other things—cigars, tobacco-pipes, toys, glass- 
beads, fancy-work, cotton and tapes. So it will be 
seen that Mr. Wesden himself is not a first-class 
stationer, nor is his shop at all an imposing esta- 
blishment. For those readers, however, who care 
to deal with real men and women, and not with 
fine clothes and descriptions of the upholstery in 
Doudoirs and drawing-rooms, the characters in 
‘Mattie, a Stray,’ will be full of interest. The 
working out of Mattie’s own character is very 
clever, and very true to human nature. The diffi- 
culties of her old life crop up from time to time, 
laying her under unjust suspicion ; and the mode in 
which she bears her troubles, the good of her early 
lessons of hard endurance, are most skilfully 
wrought out. ‘Mattie, a Stray,’ is a novel that 
ought to take a higher rank than that of an ephe- 
meral work of fiction. 

Haunted Hearts. By the Author of ‘The Lamp- 
lighter.’ 2 vols. (Low & Co.)—‘ Haunted Hearts’ 
is the somewhat affected title of an interesting 
story, superior in substantial interest and delinea- 
tions of real life to ‘The Lamplighter.’ The author 
has improved in strength of hand and truth of 
description. The pictures of Diedrich Stein and his 
Dutch tavern,—of Angie Cousin, the blithe little 
French coquette and beauty, who plagues the heart 
out of her lover, but who afterwards proves herself 
a real heroine for self-denial and endurance,—are 
vigorous sketches. The two old women, Hannah 
and Margaret, are good; and the subordinate cha- 
racters are well marked in. The story is interest- 
ing and well told. The hero, George Rawle, a very 
high-spirited young man, with the faults and follies 
that peculiarly lay a man open to the harsh judg- 
ment of his neighbours, gets into difficulties, quar- 
rels with his harsh uncle, gives him threatening 
words, and, driven to madness by jealousy at seeing 
Angie Cousin flirt with a dashing and questionable 
captain, professing to be a British officer, sud- 
denly disappears. The same night his uncle is 
brutally murdered ; the only clue to the perpetrator 
being a peculiar sort of mitten, which the old wife 
had secured in her struggle with one of the gang, 
who had tried to kill her also. This mitten Mar- 
gery and Angie recognize as one which had been 
knitted for George a few days before; they know 
the provocation George had had from his uncle, 
and they entertain no doubt of his guilt, but they 
resolve to save him, Angie gains possession of 
‘the bit of proof,” and she and Margery, without 
a word said to each other, set to work to destroy, 
not only the mitten itself, but all they had made 
of the same kind; they hide their own secret in 
their heart. News comes “of aman found drowned,” 
too long dead to be recognized; but the dress is 
that of the missing George. Angie and his mother 
believe it to be a suicide, for which they alone 
know the reason; and these dark secrets make the 
“ haunted hearts” which give the title to the book. 
How Angie’s father dies, and how, owing to Die- 
drich Stein’s dishonesty, she is left penniless, —how 
she becomes both daughter and servant to the two 
old women, who now live together, the mother of 
George and the widow of the murdered man,—her 
remorse, for she believes it was her thoughtless 
coquetry that drove him away, and made him 
reckless,—her love for his memory, in spite of the 
two fearful crimes of which she believes him guilty, 
—her goodness and courageous patience,—are all 
gracefully narrated. At last, light is thrown on 
the terrible perplexities which have overshadowed 
the life of the two women. A clue is discovered 
to the murderers. None but Angie and the mother 
have any suspicion of George. Angie tries to pro- 
pitiate the only witness who can reveal the real 
murderer, having himself been one of the gang. 
The trial of the pirate, and the sudden re-appear- 
ance of George, long thought to be dead,—the 
discovery of his innocence by Angie and his mother, 
—his own utter unconsciousness of the dark cloud 
that had rested over his name,—are well worked 
up, and the mystery of his long disappearance is 
very well explained ; as is also the circumstantial 
evidence, which to his mother and Angie had 





seemed unquestionable. The remorse of Angie for 
her suspicions is overdrawn and exaggerated; but, 
at last, the two hearts so long haunted by the 
secret belief in his guilt are exorcised by a full 
explanation and confession to George himself; and 
all ends happily. The story is cleverly managed— 
the only exception being the overstrained senti- 
mentalism of Angie towards the end. 

Rington Priory: a Tale. By Ethel Hone. 3 
vols. (Saunders & Otley.)—‘ Rington Priory’ is a 
commonplace story, told in a weak, flaccid style, 
that would make a much more exciting narrative 
fall flat. One of the heroines is defrauded of her 
betrothed husband and apparently devoted lover, 
partly by his own baseness and partly by the 
intrigues of his mother and one or two worthless 
women. He marries for money a very disagreeable 
young woman, and has a very unsatisfactory mar- 
ried life. The forsaken young lady, after a severe 
illness, recovers her health and good looks,—finds 
out that she has had a fortunate disappointment, 
and, after a few years, she marries happily some- 
body else, having, however, previously the satis- 
faction of seeing the man who had rejected her 
come back penitent and humble, and as anxious to 
marry her as the sternest Nemesis of poetic jus- 
tice could desire. Her sister refuses the brother of 
her sister’s faithless lover, in resentment for her 
sister’s wrongs, though she loves the young man, 
who is, in every respect, as excellent as his brother 
is base. The young man, in despair, goes abroad 
as a missionary; but comes back at the end ofa 
few years, persuades Adelaide not to punish him 
for ever on account of his brother, and, finally, all 
ends happily. The moral is unobjectionable, but 
the story is dull. 

St. Knighton’s Keive: a Cornish Tale; with a 
Postscript and Glossary. By the Rev. F. Talbot 
O'Donoghue. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—Too much 
admiration can hardly be given to the scenery of 
Cornwall, as combining what is wild and what is 
richly beautiful in a degree surpassing the land- 
scape of any of our northern counties, —with a phy- 
siognomy superadded which is altogether its own. 
The people are quaint and singular, with strongly- 
marked habits. There are the strange mining folk, 
with their strong tendencies towards fanaticism 
in religion. There are the substantial agricul- 
turists thriving in plenty ; though some articles of 
their fare,—to name but one, their pies,—would 
puzzle the digestion of an ostrich. There are, again, 
the wrecking people, on whom a good chance at sea 
works strangely. Not many years are gone since 
the entire female population of Minver, a dreary 
village near some most grand rock-scenery on the 
coast, might be seen clad in mustard-coloured 
calico, woven in Manchester for the adornment of 
negro customers, but which, thanks to the cata- 
strophe of the Samaritan, never reached the Land’s 
End. Then the objects of man’s handiwork, thickly 
sown from end to end of the county, among the 
picturesque moors (how picturesque in autumn, 
when the blaze of furze-blossom and the royal 
purple of the heath make such a delicious harmony 
of colour with the cool grey granite of the rocks that 
‘crop out”!) and the rich valleys, abound in varied 
interest. Churches dedicated to saints of most bar- 
baric names,—St. Enedoc, St. Izzy, St. Tudy and 
the like,—and some buried so deep in the sand 
that parson, clerk and congregation must get in 
through the roof; a convent such as St. Mawgan’s, 
in the delicious valley of Lanherne, the beauty of 
which the eye of no cloistered Carmelite has ever 
seen a leaf of since the days when a Cornish Squire 
Western brought a sad scandal on the sisterhood by 
snatching a kiss from the Lady Abbess,—the nuns 
being since then brought home during the night; 
such an ancient house as Llanhydrock, with its 
peerless and cheerful gallery; such a new whimsy 
as Fowey Place, with its porphyry chamber, re- 
sembling nothing so much as a mausoleum of old 
Egypt; there is no end, we repeat, of the attrac- 
tions of Cornwall, for those, at least, who can con- 
tent themselves with objects nearer home than 
snowy mountains, or Italian lakes, or Spanish 
sierras. The perusal of this book has called up 
such a host of pleasant scenes and pleasant days, 
that, were it less good than it is, there would be 
no treating it unkindly, so completely are we (so 





to say) suborned by recollection. It is a sentiment] 
story, founded on a local tradition, attached tog 
thoroughly Cornish passage of scenery, not far 
from the ruin, and rock, and caverns of Tin’ 

St. Knighton’s Keive (‘‘ keive” standing for “the 
basin or bowl into which water falls from a cag. 
cade ”) is as secluded a haunt among rocks, ovey. 
grown with trees, shrubs, and such vegetation ag 
clusters in moist, warm places, as lover of the 
picturesque could imagine. The sadness of the 
scene is increased by a grey-green ruin—that of 
a cottage. This, so the peasants tell, was formerly 
inhabited by two women, who hid themselves from 
every one, had strange habits, so far as could be 
ascertained, and were credited with still stranger 
ones. It was said, for instance, that they lived 
on snails. At all events, they died in silent 
starvation and mystery. Mr. O'Donoghue hag 
filled in this outline, and filled it in not amiss, 
The story is a love-story of course, showin, 

how a gentle girl was forced into a match with 
a libertine, who treated her like a brute, on 
the pretext of jealousy, and ended by immuring 
her in this wild and secluded corner of the 
West. With a view of relieving the melancholy, 
Mr. O’Donoghue has introduced some episodical 
chapters on what may be called parish business; 
these, however, rather retard the interest of the 
tale. 

Frederick Rivers, Independent Parson. By Mrs. 
Florence Wilson. (Williams & Norgate.)—‘ Frede- 
rick Rivers’ is undoubtedly a clever and an amusing 
book ; and whereas many works by a female hand 
are put forth under a masculine name, we are 
inclined to think that the reverse practice has been 
followed in the present book, and though it bears. 
on the title-page the name of Mrs. Florence Wilson, 
we judge that it is for the most part written by 
@ masculine hand. The hero is a young man of 
promise—a student in a dissenting college. Natu- 
rally a gentleman, and with a taste for general 
cultivation, he shows a tendency to laxity of con- 
science on many points which have been ruled to- 
be ‘‘dangerous” by orthodox sectarians. The- 
sketch of dissenting college life is vivid, and seems 
drawn from the life: ‘‘The students of a dissenting 
college are generally seen by the outside world 
to great disadvantage. The college discipline is 
too narrow and monastic to admit of the free 
development of individuality, and they are expected 
to appear in society weighed down by an intolerable 
burden of responsibility. They acquire the habit: 
of putting on priggishness with their black clothes. 
They havea peculiar and unnatural face and manner 
for Sundays and ‘going out to preach.’ They act 
as if they were, and indeed very often are, in the 
midst of spies, who are watching every word and 
deed, that they may find out ‘ whether that young 
man is likely to turn out sound in these treacherous 
and dangerous times.’ What can a poor young 
student do? Speech may be silver but silence is 
golden if you are not quite sure of your company; 
and, of course, some of them are prigs, came to 
college because they were prigs—because they did 
not know what to do with God’s good world, but 
as far as might be get out of it, and give to it and 
all its belongings their lugubrious and ignorant 
reproof.” Of course, Frederick Rivers is not a 
“prig” ; he did not “object to paying his share 
of a college supper because not quite certain that 
it is right; it is a little worldly, nor is it exactly 
consistent for a young man preparing for the 
ministry.” He reads ‘ David Copperfield,’ and he 
goes to hear Jenny Lind in an oratorio, but it is 
at the price of causing great searching of heart 
on the part of the scrupulous. One of the “priggish” 
ones says to him, “ Last week one of Sowerby’s 
deacons asked me if it were true that you were 
sometimes seen at the Monday evening concerts. 
I evaded the question, of course ; I didn’t want to 
make more mischief than there is already. I wish 
you wouldn’t go—it makes a deal of scandal, and 
it isn’t thought consistent in students preparing 
for the ministry to be so fond of worldly amuse- 
ments.”—‘‘ Do you really believe there’s anything 
wrong in going to a concert ?”—‘ Well, no—it is 
not the mere music—it’s the example.”—‘ The 
example of doing what’s not wrong?” —‘‘ Of course 
not, but people won’t stop where you stop.” This 
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is scarcely @ fair way of stating the question; 
there are hundreds of conscientious people who 
refrain from concerts and all worldly amusement 
because they really do think them wrong in them- 
selves, and who are not actuated by any thought 
of appearances. They have every right to respect 
their own consciences and to be respected by 
others ; the mischief is When they attempt to impose 
their own rigid rule of scrupulosity upon others, 
and by obliging those under their influence who feel 
differently, either to hypocritical conformity and 
deceitful ways, or else to develope in them a false, 
dnhealthy conscience, doubting every action, and 
making sins of things which reason tells them are 
indifferent. The danger and snare of this pressure 
ight have been worked out with much advantage 
to the depth and truth of the story. As it is, there 
is only a series of clever and graphic caricatures 
of the difficulties encountered by Mr. Frederick 
Rivers in the course of his ministerial career with 
his deacons and his congregation,—who were ‘ not 
quite satisfied,’’-—who “‘ felt there was a want in his 
sermons.” ‘ We have been accustomed,” said one 
of the non-contents, “‘to a very pure Gospel in St. 
George’s Road; it has been our privilege for many 
ears when the pure and undefiled Gospel was 
feld forth to perishing sinners, and we don’t like 
to miss it.” Their notions were somewhat vague, 
but they could scarcely be called unreasonable. 
“Many of us,” as one of them pathetically says, 
“is in very “umble walks of life, and when we 
come, on the Lord’s day or a prayer meeting, to 
the means of grace we ope to ear that which will 
comfort our ’earts, and ’elp us to journey through 
the wilderness of Canaan on our way rejoicing.” 
“It’s not so much a something—it’s a want.” No 
doubt their feelings were expressed in bad spelling 
and bad grammar, but the Rev. Frederick Rivers, 
the elegant and cultivated gentleman, though he 
might preach sermons for the benefit of people 
like himself, did not preach for the vulgar and 
ignorant flock he had undertaken to serve; like 
the aborigines in the presence of civilization, they 
were ‘‘ being improved off the face of the earth,” 
of, rather, out of the congregation, and they lifted 
up their voices in complaint. They were preached 
away, and their places supplied by others of more 
cultivated taste; and the Rev. Frederick Rivers 
said, let them depart and go where they will. 
The sketches of Bury and Lush, and of their 
respective wives and daughters, are very clever 
and life-like caricatures; there is not a clergyman 
of any denomination who could not match them 
with deacons and elders and churchwardens of 
the most intractable temperaments. The fact is, 
that the tyranny of the weak, the ignorant and 
the vulgar is not confined to any sect, it is a 
deep - seated antagonism which pervades human 
society. In dissenting communities, the preponde- 
rant influence of the congregation shows itself 
more glaringly than in an organized hierarchy, 
because every member has a voice in what shall 
be the standard of orthodoxy, and the licence given 
for the exaggeration of one point of doctrine, is 
redeemed by narrowness and bigotry on others. 
Any cultivated man exposed to the judgment of 
unskilled judges is an object of sympathy, but the 
case set up for the Rey. Frederick Rivers will 
cause the candid reader to give a verdict of ‘“‘serve 
him right.” It was very unreasonable to expect him 
to construct every sermon so as to contain “a full 
and simple account of the plan of salvation,” no 
matter on what subject the sermon might be, and 
Messrs. Bury, Lush & Co. were pig-headed and con- 
ceited. Admitting too all the shortcomings of their 
Wives and daughters, still the Rev. Frederick Rivers 
was not fitted for his situation; he irritated the 
worst feelings of his congregation; he was proud, 
unconciliating, and, above all, he was perverse. 
He carried on a sentimental friendship with a 
ye woman, which, though in the hands of the 

v. Frederick Rivers it stopped short of anything 
wrong, was questionable in itself, and dangerous 
a8 a precedent; the congregation behaved like 
ill-natured people, but the fact remains, that the 
Rey. Frederick Rivers provoked all his own trou- 
bles. The story is told in a strain of special pleading 
and sarcasm which will much check the sympathy 
of the reader; but it is nevertheless clever and 





interesting, and givesa good insight into the work- 
ing of dissenting communities which have separated 
from the establishment for the sake of “ religious 
freedom.” It is not well put together as a whole, 
the construction of the story being sacrificed 
entirely, to make it a vehicle for the wrongs and 
difficulties of the Rev. Frederick Rivers. The 
episode of the youth who robbed his employers, 
and reduced the family of the man who had been 
his surety to ruin, is well told, and reads like a 
page from real life; but the spirit of the book is 
neither genial nor generous, and the poetic justice 
executed on all the enemies of the hero is Jewish 
in its unrelenting and wide-reaching severity. The 
subject of the story offered scope for a much broader 
and more subtle treatment than the author has 
bestowed upon it. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Schleswig-Holstein War. By Edward Dicey, 
late Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) —TZhe Invasion of Denmark in 
1864. By A. Gallenga, Special Correspondent of 
the Times, at the Head Quarters of the Danish 
Army. (Bentley.)—‘‘ These weary wars ” (as the 
old song says), with their suspenses and sad con- 
sequences, come home to us with an intimacy and 
familiarity which give a new feature to intercourse, 
to literature, and (though dismal, it is true) to 
holiday enterprise. “Our own correspondents” 
now start at a moment’s notice, fitted out by 
Nicholay, and Fortnum & Mason, and Burrow, 
with passports, and letters of introduction from 
ministers and ambassadors, and, thanks to steam- 
boats, express trains and telegraphs, they seem 
hardly gone ere we are in receipt of news written 
for the morning paper, with the dash of a leading 
article, the skill of a novelist, and (let us hope) a 
fair amount of precise information, as well as of 
picturesque impression. Then the lovers of sport 
who find a siege or a battle a pretty change from 
a bear-hunt or the scramble up to some perpen- 
dicular peak, have now-a-days rare opportunity for 
the indulgence of their tastes. A few of these, 
such as Mr. Herbert, whose book on the Danish 
struggle is announced, are enabled to make their 
mark on the seat of war by some unobtrusive act 
of manly bravery that makes us proud to call them 
countrymen ;—but too many, we fear, are only 
cumber-grounds, whose desire to stare and to 
push in everywhere cannot be gratified without 
drawing on the good offices of those who have 
sterner work in hand than the satisfaction of 
tourists’ curiosity. It is needless to say that the 
authors whose works are here coupled do not 
belong to the class of loiterers. Their letters are so 
fresh in the recollections of those who read the 
history of the time, day by day, that detailed 
review or extract is unnecessary. The one book 
confirms the other, though there is an obvious 
difference of humour in the two writers. Mr. 
Dicey writes with less art than the Italian gentle- 
man, who handles our language like a native. He 
is the less shrewd and caustic of the two; but we 
like him none the worse for it. Signor Gallenga 
makes a freer use of private names than we alto- 
gether like; there is a smack, too, of professional 
sprightliness in his paragraphs, and he has no 
great objection to talk about himself. But in 
subject-matter these two books have the likeness 
which pictures of the same marked objects 
must have supposing the artists bent on reality 
and not on idealizing their subjects. They make 
four volumes of pleasant reading, though melan- 
choly tc boot. On whichever side the right of the 
Schleswig-Holstein quarrel be held to lie, it is 
impossible to read without sympathy of an unequal 
strife, so cheerfully and gallantly supported as has 
been the resistance of the Danes. Both witnesses 
studied the military operations of the campaign from 
theircamp. Butall save the bitterest partisans are 
agreed, that whereas in war they have borne them- 
selves admirably, in their home life, character and 
manners the men and women of Denmark display 
qualities especially calculated to recommend them 
to the English. 

A Woman's Example and a Nation’s Work. 
(Ridgway.)—The “ example” is that of Florence 





Nightingale, the ‘“ work ” that of a committee of 
ladies in the Northern States who have banded 
themselves together for the purpose of nursing 
sick soldiers and supplying them with necessaries. 
When the organization commenced, it was serious] 
discouraged by ‘‘red tape,” which appears to flouri 
on republican soil just as vigorously as in our own 
dear country. Before long, , ase the Medical 
Bureau recognized the importance of the move- 
ment, and now the “‘ United States Sanitary Com- 
mission” is working on a most extensive scale. 
Some curious statistical lists of things supplied to 
the armies are given in the concluding chapters. 
These lists, though consisting chiefly of medicines 
and nourishing food, include also quilts, pillows, 
sheets, dressing-gowns, and a multitude of other 
articles which are rarely found in camp, but are or 
immense importance to the weak and wounded. 
There are 233 general military hospitals in the 
Northern States, and the commission, among other 
things, keeps a record of all the inmates, so as to 
enable their relations to communicate with them. 
In the month of June, 1863, the names in this 
‘‘ Hospital Directory” amounted to the enormous 
number of 215,221! It is pleasing to hear that the 
commission does not neglect the coloured troops, of 
whom there are about 70,000 in the Federal 
army. Contributions in aid are sent from all 

of the Union ; but so vast is the work, that this 
little book is written for the purpose of asking 
England for some assistance. As the Americans 
did not forget us in our Irish and Lancashire 
difficulties, we feel sure that this appeal on behalf 
of suffering humanity will not be in vain. 

The Tercentenary; or, the Three Hundredth 
Birthday of William Shakespeare. By Messrs. E. 
Moses & Son.—They who are collecting all the 
waifs and strays, the sense and nonsense, the wit 
and no wit, connected with this Shakspearian 
Tercentenary, should not omit to add to their 
gatherings this contribution, which bears the name 
of the Messrs. Moses, and in which they intimate 
that ‘‘Shakespeare has been, prettily enough, 
styled, ‘The Genius of the British Isles.’” This 
contribution will probably induce many readers to 
exclaim ‘‘ Vous étes orfévre, M. Josse!” seeing that 
the Messrs. Moses consider that the most appro- 
priate mode by which they can commemorate the 
event is in extracting ‘‘as many allusions to some 
of the articles we furnish to the public as a toler- 
ably familiar acquaintance with his inestimable 
works will readily enable us to select.” This is 
done with some cleverness, and the book is really 
a very amusing book in its own way, serving its 
authors as much as Shakspeare, and indicating the 
excellence of the vocation of tailors, by the cry of 
Lear to Edgar when the latter wore no clothes at 
all: “‘ Unaccommodated man is no more but such 
a poor bare-footed animal as thou art!” There is 
excellent foolery in the book; but Shakspeare’s 
plays, properly searched, would furnish ten times 
more material for illustration in the particular line 
followed by the Messrs. Moses than has here been 
applied. 

Papinian: a Dialogue on State Affairs between 
a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country Gentleman 
about to enter Public Life. By George Atkinson, 
Serjeant-at-Law. (Longman & Co.)—This is a 
dialogue on the old “ Doctor and Student” model, 
wherein the learned serjeant propounds his views 
upon the privileges, powers and mode of proceed- 
ing in our Parliament, upon English liberty, and 
on the British Constitution, to one who is most 
conveniently ignorant on all such matters. 
Whether anything is gained by the form of dia- 
logue in this case is questionable, and the com- 
pliments which pass between the master and pupil 
are somewhat tedious, and add, to some extent, to 
the size of the work. This, however, is of the less 
moment, inasmuch as the book is after all a very 
small one, and is written in a clear, unaffected 
style, which makes it easy reading. The author's 
knowledge of the matters he treats of is both 
intimate and accurate; and we do not remember to 
have met with a work from which that knowledge 
of State affairs, which every man ought to possess, 
can be obtained with so little labour. 

The Ferry Boy and the Financier. By a Contri- 
butor to the Atlantic. (Boston, U.S., Walker, Wise 
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& Co.)—This volume might otherwise be called | Bonfils. Sometimes Chase almost despaired, and 
‘Private Life of Salmon Portland Chase,’ for it | seriously thought of buying a spade and digging 
purports to be a record of the early. struggles of | for his livelihood, but he was saved from social 
the American ex-Secretary. It would appear | suicide by not having half a dollar left, and being 
to be a fashion of the day in America to write | too proud to borrow the coin from his unsym- 
biographies of living people, for we find a life of | pathising relative. What lower depth of poverty 
Abe Lincoln advertised, under the title of ‘The | than this ! i 

Pioneer Boy, and how he became President.’ cim deerit egenti 

‘Whether the Transatlantic authors write with the As, laquei pretium ! 

concurrence and at the instigation of their heroes, | or, as Shakspeare hath it,— 

or whether they offend or annoy the said heroes Thou hast not left the value of a cord 

by uncalled-for intrusion, we have no means as Wherewith to hang thyself! 

yet of ascertaining. Speaking, however, of the | What to do he knew not; but his landlady gave 
present work as we find it, we are able to say that him unlimited credit, and at length a sudden 
it affords an amusing picture of primitive American | turn of fortune relieved him. One morning a Mr. 
manners, and must have a double interest in the | Plumley looked in, and, without preface or intro- 
eyes of those who admire the statesman of whom | duction, calmly offered him the good-will of a 
it treats. The author gives us a full-length por- | flourishing school for nothing! Here was a chance 











trait, it must be confessed not a very inviting one, | of which most persons would have made important 
of the late Bishop Chase, of Ohio, a name well | use ; but Chase only held the “little school on G | 
known to those few Englishmen who have taken | street” for a short time, and then left the capital | 
an active interest in the American Episcopal | in order to practise as a lawyer at Cincinnati. As | 
Church. In spite of the firm resolve and indefatig- | a barrister Chase had his struggles, like other men. | 
able industry which have made the Bishop’s name | His first fee was half a dollar for drawing an agree- 
so celebrated, he must have been dreaded and | ment. Unhappy man! he proposed to keep the 
disliked as a severe master and a rugged compa- | coin sacred for ever; but he was obliged the next 
oy _ expected his nephew to do “chores” | week to lend that identical half-dollar to the very 
a. €. lal ‘ k) about his fi d 7 ivedit! Soh 

yn ag ln Peel ge the: tion ne sac pe dy tare ceewens onan 
obliged to kill a pig, by the Bishop's express orders. | land, who was fain to invest his first fee in a 
Nothaving been instructed in the noble art of piggy- 


wedding present for the client who gave it him! | 


cide, he committed the pardonable fault of singeing | It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Chase’s fortunes | 


the carcase imperfectly, and remedied the error | any further, for the career of a rising advocate, | 
by the less excusable expedient of shaving it with | however interesting to himself, has few of the 
his cousin Philander’s razors. At fifteen years of | features which render a story amusing. Very early 
age, young Chase managed to get the appointment | in his career he became a staunch “abolitionist,” 
ae yr eg at a village near Keene, where he | and distinguished himself in several slave cases, of 
to teach and keep in order certain six-foot | which a brief t in the A jix. A 
giants of twenty tonal and “ aa Prete heshth stbianh to tek Sinn 20 a fag pe preven is 
girls” of about the same calibre. These blooming | described as the key to his characteristic hatred of 
beauties and stalwart sons of nature objected, Southerners and slavery. This is surely making too 
perhaps not —— to obey so juvenile a | much of a small matter ; but our author is intensely 
pedagogue; and some very remarkable incidents | Federal, and hits the enemy wherever he can. His 
ensued, which could scarcely be paralleled beyond | materials are, of course, ‘‘ drawn from authentic 
the boundaries of the land of liberty. At college, | sources”; but as he pleads guilty to having intro- 
‘Chase appears to have been an industrious but | duced “imaginary conversations” and “fictitious 
somewhat unamiable student. Without possessing | circumstances,” we trust that he will not feel 
o flow of pon ee which is often a toler- | offended if we hesitate to believe some of the most 
able excuse for boyish offences, he seems to have | striking incidents of his narrative. 
—— in oe and rebellion from mere dis- | Exercises in Translation from English Poetry, into 
ike of control. He once connived at an organized | Greek and Latin Verse. By H. Hayman, B.D. 
attack on the premises of an unoffending Toaster, (D. Nutt.)—In this volume there are renderings of | 
- afterwards wrote some Hudibrastic verses | English poetry into Greek Epic Hexameters, Greek 
about it which he had the assurance to offer as a Iambics, Latin Elegiacs, Latin Hexameters, and | 
— — — after _ = ran away from | Latin Lyrics, intended to serve as an assistance to 
e College, in order to show his sense of the | advanced students, who will have themselves to 
injustice of "the authorities in expelling a fellow | blame if they do ‘not derive benefit from them. | 
pupil; and when the professors relented and recalled | The author’s aim is purely practical, and therefore 
his friend, he still “punished the faculty” by staying | differs from that contemplated by such publications | 
away a week longer. Having executed this stern ven- |as the ‘ Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ the ‘ Arundines | 
geance on his foes, he returned to Hanover, to be | Cami,’ and others of that class. As long as classical | 
“received with acclamations by the students, and | studies are thought worthy of pursuit, versification | 
-_ see yor by the professors.” So much | will be cultivated, in spite of all opposition, and | 
or educational discipline in America, as described | so long will a work like the present be a valuable 
by “a contributor to the Adlantic”/ After leaving | guide and help. The introduction contains various | 
college, Mr. Chase repaired to the capital, and en- | useful cautions and directions as to the kinds of | 
— 7 = to — _ way _ | English mg | to — ae translation, and the | 
- At his Washington boarding-house he | proper mode of rendering them. 
became acquainted with a good-natured, easy-going | Mr. J. S. Laurie has compiled The ‘Standard’ 
clerk in the Treasury, who strongly advised him to |Manual of Arithmetic (Simpkin & Co.), a cheap 
= his — — — Chase, for’ a — in | work, weil suited for beginners. It contains as 
e same department. e Senator refused him |much explanation as can be conveniently given 
rather bluntly ; and the application led to nothing. | or easily understood, with a great abundance of 
ma ee a von improbable, that |examples. The rules are simplified as much as 
y' — - — ae applied in vain for a possible, and rendered all the easier by being 
‘su . - e a —* e office of which he after- skilfully broken up and graduated to suit the 
wards became the head; but it seems to us much growing capacity of the learner. We are inclined 
more singular and rather improbable to boot, that | to think this process has been carried a little too far, 
the poor and helpless adventurer should haveshared and that it is better to complete one rule before 
the same bed-room with a gay young Treasury (going on to another, instead of taking the easier 
clerk. The term “room-mate,” however, is in | portions of different rules first, and then the more 
itself rather novel to English ears, and “strange bed- (difficult parts, as is done here, thus intermixing 
fellows ’ may perhaps be met with in Washington, |the rules one with another.—A series of six Stan- 
even without the common cause of poverty to dard Arithmetical Cards, each containing from 144 
on ov together. Our hero’s efforts to establish | to as many as 672 sums, and sold for a halfpenny, 
& school at Washington were only successful to the |has been prepared by the same author and issued 
extent of one pupil, and we have some doubt as to by the same publishers, together with a Hand- 
the reality even of that solitary little helot, as we | Book to Book VI. of The Standard Writing-Exer- 





are told that he bore the rather ideal name of cise Books, adapted to Standard VI. of the Revised 


Code.—Dr. Kenny’s First Book of Ccsar’s Commen. 
taries on the Gallic War (Longman & Co.) is , 
neat little edition, with explanatory notes at the 
foot of the page, a vocabulary of all the words at 
the end of the book, and a brief heading to each 
chapter, indicating its subject-matter. 

Of miscellaneous publications we have to recon 
Great Eastern Railway Company : Statement of the 
Board of Directors of the Great Eastern Railwg 
Company, in Reference to the Great Eastern North, 
ern Junction Railway Bill (Waterlow),—An Essay 
on the Advantages of Promoting Kindness to Anj. 
mals, by W. Haydon (Chesham, Sprigens),—Thy 
Convict Bryce ; being a Letter to the Right Hon, 
Sir G. Grey, by C. Scott (Edinburgh, Burness),— 
Diplomacy in Japan ; being Remarks upon Corre. 
spondence respecting Japan, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament (Blackwood & Sons),—Den. 


; mark and the Duchies: a Letter to One of his Con. 


stituents, from Sir Harry Verney, Bart. (Ridgway), 
—The “Supplemental Defence” of Sir J. W. Rams. 
den on the Huddersfield Tenant-Right Case: with 
the Reply of the Chairman of the ‘ Tenant-Right 
Defence Association” and the Judgment of the Press 
(Huddersfield, Harper),—-Addresses of Allegiance 


presented by the Corporations and Inhabitants of 


| the Duchy of Schleswig to His Highness Duke 
| Frederick VIII., of Schleswig-Holstein (Liver. 


pool, Daily Post), — Revelations from Printing. 


| House Square: Is the Anonymous System a Seecu- 


rity for the Purity and Independence of the Press! 
A Question for the Times Newspaper, by W. Har. 
greaves (Ridgway),—and from Mr. Partridge 
My Account with Her Majesty, by A. Halliday; 
and The Wonder-Working Bedstead, by J. W. 
Kirton. 
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GARIBALDI AT ISCHIA. 
Ischia, July, 1864, 

LarGEst and not the least beautiful of the 
islands which form, as it were, a garland to Naples, 
is Ischia. Abounding in every species of vegeta- 
tion, Nature seems here to have assumed all the 
vigour of her youth, so varied and sostrong are the pro- 
ductions which seem not to grow, so muchas to burst 
forth from her bosom. In every part of the island 
you find indications of its volcanic origin; vast 
chasms, valleys formed by the slicing of large 
masses of land from the parent stock; hill after 
hill, or rather mountain after mountain, which 
has been heaved up by the strong back of the 
giant earthquake; whilst, towering above all is 
the Epomeo, to which I look up from the pretty 
hotel Villa Sauvé with some degree of dread, 
menacing, as it does, a four hours’ ride to arrive at 
the summit. Ischia has a population of 20,000 
souls, which are scattered over forty Comuml, 
and to those must now be added that great 
influx of visitors which flows in during July and 
August, to take the baths. In no season, how- 
ever, has Ischia possessed so mighty an attraction 
as it does at present, for Garibaldi is here;—Gari- 
baldi, who, it may be truly said, is the delight of the 
South. It is useless for statesmen to deny or regret 
it; such is the fact; an idol has been raised here, 
before which every knee bows, and every bh 
palpitates. He arrived here on the 19th of J une, by 
the beautiful steam yacht, the Undine, belonging 
to the Duke of Sutherland. 
the presence of the great man; even the Gover 
ment did not receive news of his departure from 
Caprera, and his probable visit to Ischia, before he 
had landed, so that every one was taken by sur 
prise; few were present, and the king-maker rode 
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off to his hotel on a donkey, followed by Menotti 
and his eight attendants. 
[ must confess my wonder that such a place should 
have been taken for him as the Casa Manzi, which, 
though good and well adapted for the hero, was by 
no means the house for the invalid, or for the great 
man who sought retirement. Underneath it were 
coffee-rooms and billiard-rooms; the public baths 
and market were close by, and opposite was the 
station of the Carbineers. Could any choice have 
been worse made? The consequence was that there 
was fiddling and fifing, and bands were playing 
and crowds were shouting from morning till night. 
Sleep, gentle sleep! never closed the General’s 
eyelids, I am sure, in the Casa Manzi; so at length 
the whole party flitted, under medical advice, to 
the beautifully-situated hotel, the Belle Vue, kept 
by Zavotta, whose life has been passed in the ser- 
yice of several noble families in England. Let me 
describe what is really now the Sanctuary of the 
South, the House of Loreto, the great object of 
pilgrimage to many thousands. On the top of a 
yolcanic mountain it stands, and with such a view! 
Over the entrance-gate waves a flag, with the Cross 
of Savoy in the centre, and there is a motley crowd 
peeping in at the Gates of Paradise. You are chal- 
jenged by a sentinel of the National Guard, for 
though Garibaldi refused it, and the Government 
more than insinuated its displeasure, the Nationals 
will serve their Liberator or resign. Once that you 
have passed this Cerberus in uniform, you traverse 
a vine-trellised avenue, through the leaves and 
hanging grapes of which you look down on volcanic 
imegular patches and rocks, all covered over with 
the vine, the pomegranate and the olive, until the 
eyereposes on the bright blue sea. At the extremity 
of this bewitching avenue comes another gate, and 
again you are challenged, but with some pass-word 
you are admitted into the Holy of Holies, and here 
you meet with the faithful red-shirts who have 
followed their General through every danger, and 
srificed everything in life for him. Guerzoni, his 
secretary; Basile and Albanese, his medical men; 
and Bassi and Fazzari, and others; while centres 
of little groups are Menotti and Ricciotti. Last of 
the series of rooms which open out on this wonder- 
fully-beautiful Loggia, is that which is occupied by 
Garibaldi. He is reposing after his bath, and his 
faithful Guard, one of whom never leaves him, 
holds up a finger to impose silence; so we all move 
toa pretty, circular, and covered look-out, hanging 
over the sea, and talk over Marsala, Palermo, and 
Aspromonte, and dream dreams of the future. For 
the last five or six days, the General has been a 
prisoner, unable to put his foot—not the wounded 
one—to the ground, or to use his hand, or scarcely 
tospeak. Such have been the effects of the strong 
nineral waters, and dire has been the disappoint- 
ment to crowds of persons who have flocked over 
this week, from Naples and the distant provinces, 
and Sicily, to see him. A thousand a day have 
been turned off, and it would be difficult to describe 
their pain and sorrow. During the first days of the 
General's residence here, the concourse was even 
greater, and the ecstacy of delight which was 
manifested by his visitors was marvellous. Women 
threw themselves on his neck, and kissed him in 
the most impassioned manner, and so did men as 
well, and then, overcome by their feelings, wept like 
children, Babies in arms were hoisted aloft, that they 
night look on the man who had liberated them, and 
boast, in after years, that they had seen Garibaldi. 
One lady in passing through his room stole a stock- 
ig, and another an old red shirt, and, holding 
them aloft in triumph, published their petty lar- 
ceny; at which the General laughed, and “sup- 
posed he should be left at last without a shirt.” 
The anecdotes, touching and ludicrous, which 
night be narrated are innumerable. Some of those 
who were unwillingly turned back this week begged 
that they might, at least, see Menotti or Ricciotti 
~any one of the blessed race whom God himself 
sent to save them; whilst others called him 
the Light of God blessing the poor! All, however, 
that I could relate would only multiply the proofs 
the love for Garibaldi is no passing love; it 
entered into the very life of the Italians; and 
t in every movement which yet remains to be 
made Garibaldi will exercise an influence which a 





prudent Government will do well to conciliate and 
make its own. Of course, we have had many dis- 
plays of enthusiasm which, for scenic and poetic 
effect, were very beautiful—as, for instance, a 
serenade and an illumination last Saturday even- 
ing. Imagine a calm summer night, when the gold 
of the west has faded into violet, and the violet 
into a deeper colour, and darkness is coming down; 
there is a rustling amongst the vines which sur- 
round the house, and which run from terrace to 
terrace to the sea; perhaps it is the land breeze 
now springing up,—but, no, in a moment blue lights 
are streaming up through the abundant vegetation, 
and throughout the whole vine-clad amphitheatre ; 
and when their light has faded men are dimly seen 
on trees and poles, holding aloft their blazing 
torches, and voices are heard in the stillness of 
the night, shouting “ Viva Garibaldi!” and music, 
sweet music, completes the enchantment with its 
delicious influence. Such a scene where can we 
witness but in the South? and where, even there, 
except under the influence of such a power as that 
which now holds every heart? 

The most enthusiastic of Garibaldi’s worshippers 
is a countrywoman of our own, Mrs. Fred. West, 
who has taken all the apartments above the General, 
in order to exclude obnoxious visitors, and there 
stands sentinel, without relief of guard. Perhaps 
no one possesses better materials for completing a 
history of the General, as I believe she has collected 
every scrap that has ever been published about 
him, and what to the curious would be interesting, 
every photograph that has ever been taken of him, 
besides innumerable other reminiscences which 
adoration alone would gather together. In his 
general health Garibaldi appears to me to be as 
strong and hale as he was in 1860. There are two 
red spots in his cheek which indicate suffering, 
and which are increased by the excitement occa- 
sioned by the subject on which he conversed; 
but at my first interview there was apparently 
the same vigour of body and of mind I have 
ever marked. A more speaking or a more trans- 
parent face surely never mortal man possessed ; 
like the still, waving, lake-like scene beneath, 
the slightest breeze that touches dimples it; and it 
is to this varying expression, reflecting the very soul 
beneath, that is to be attributed the ineffable charm 
which he exerts over every one. “ From my win- 
dows,” he said, ‘‘I can see Maddaloni and Caprera,” 
the scene of his last efforts, in 1860; “and, ona 
fine day,” some one observed, “you may see the 
cupola of St. Peter’s.” On what followed, let us 
keep silence. Of course there are special reasons 
for visiting Ischia at present, and those who seek 
the mineral baths will always find a peculiar attrac- 
tion here. Of its wonderful vegetation and its 
beautiful scenery, I have already spoken; to this 
I may add that the hotels are very good, clean, but 
undoubtedly dear. All must be struck with its 
magnificent and picturesque scenery, and many 
would prefer it to any other of the villeggiature 
about Naples for the greater accommodation which 
it possesses. H.W. 





LORD BACON’S RELIGIOUS FAITH. 
56, Paternoster Row, July 19, 1864. 

Ir Prof. De Morgan will be good enough to 
refer to the Introductory Note prefixed to the 
extracts from the Theological Works of Lord 
Bacon in the volume lately published by the 
Religious Tract Society, he will find that the 
Paradoxes are there said to be of questionable 
authenticity, though the editor differs from him in 
believing them to be genuine. The statement made 
is as follows :— 

‘*The Character of a Believing Christian in 
Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions.—The au- 
thenticity of this tract has been called in question, 
but without sufficient reason. The internal evidence 
on its behalf is strong, and parallel passages may 
be found in his acknowledged works, which appear 
to be either the germ or the developed form of 
many of those striking antitheses. It is inserted in 
his ‘ Remains,’ published in 1648, and is said to 
have been previously published in a separate 
volume.” 


The evidence for the authenticity of the tract is 


confessedly slight; but the majority of editors 
of Lord Bacon’s works have admitted it. 
THE EpiTor oF ‘SELECTIONS FROM THE 
Writines or Lorp Bacon.’ 


July 20, 1864, 

I add a few words to what I said last week. Im 
Vol. vii. of the recent edition of Bacon, the para- 
doxes are given. It is stated, from Rémusat, that 
they are said to have appeared in 1643, in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, with Bacon’s name. No trace of 
any such thing, or of anything the least resembling 
it in character, appears in the heap of Bacon’s 
MSS., fair and rough, which are still in existence. 

Rawley says nothing about it in his biography. 
But Chaufpié quotes from Dr. Blacbourne’s edition 
of Bacon the assertion that Rawley expressly 
denied that Bacon wrote the ‘Characteristics.’ 
Blacbourne was a learned man, and corrector of 
the press to Bowyer: he may have had good means 
of information. At any rate the positive evidence 
of Bacon’s authorship amounts to no more than 
exists as to other writings which have always been 
held spurious, The internal evidence is altogether 
against it. 

Perhaps the paradoxes may have held their 
ground partly by confusion between them and 
Bacon’s ‘Confession of Faith,’ a very different 
thing. The Religious Tract Society would do well 
to erase the ‘ Characteristics ’ and to substitute the 
‘ Confession.’ A. De Morean. 





EAST OF THE JORDAN. 
Brookwood Park, Alresford, July 16, 1864, 

In the Atheneum of June 25 Mr. Blaine ends 
an excellent letter under the above title with this 
question, ‘‘Who were the people who erected 
cromlechs, and for what purpose were they con- 
structed? That the race who built them was 
powerful and migratory it seems may be inferred 
from the fact that cromlechs have been found from 
Cape Comorin, in Southern India, to the northern 
parts of Europe.” As no one has answered this. 
question, may I suggest that cromlechs are not the 
remains of any particular people, but of a particular 
religion—sun-worship. This original, natural (that 
is, unrevealed) religion was as universal as the ves- 
tiges of it (moral more than physical) are to this 
day, and as they must remain as long as man and 
time and space remain. For the mode in which 
man measures time and space is part and parcel of 
this religion. Sun-worship had many names and 
modifications. It is the Sabiism (from Tsabu 
Hesemim, the Heavenly Host) of Job and the 
Bible. Bishop Cumberland and Bishop Warburton, 
I think, agree that Cain, the first man born on 
earth, and his descendants were Sabeans. Abra- 
ham and Moses were Sabzeans till Jehovah revealed 
himself to them. Sun-worship is serpent-worship, 
since a glory of serpents with their tails outward 
designated the sun’s rays; a serpent with its tail 
in its mouth the sun’s disc, his orbit, and eternity; 
a serpent extended and serpentine the sun’s appa- 
rent course through the stars. Hence, Ob El, the 
origin of obelisk, is Pytho Sol, the serpent sun. 
The eastern origin of the Greek zrvp signified fire, 
whence pyramid ; and obelisks and pyramids and 
anointed stones and trilithons and cromlechs and 
cairns are emblematic of sun-worship. But where- 
stone was not to be found the tumulus of earth was 
heaped up to represent flame. All these, however, 
like our churches, had a sepulchral as well as a 
religious character. Sun-worship is the religion 
of Mithras—o @e0¢ ex merpac, because fire was. 
struck out of a stone. Hence, a stone represented: 
the sun. Sun-worship is Magiism, Druidism, fire-- 
worship, astral worship, planetary worship, Xe. 
The sun is the chief (by the ancients so called) 
planet which parcels out eternity into time. In his 
glorious (so thought) rising and sinking he begins 
and closes day. But on his annual (by the ancients 
so thought) course round the earth depends the 
seasons. Now, man might have lived millions of 
years before he discovered how many days there are: 
in the year. He certainly did live thousands of 
years before he discovered it. The ancient Egyp- 
tians reckoned 360 days to the year. To this day 
we divide the ecliptic and all circles into 360 degrees. 





And our measurement of angles and latitude and 
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longitude has reference to this mistake of the sun- 
worshipper. The priests of Thebes are supposed 
te have added five days to the year, and the golden 
eycle of Osymandyas was divided into 365 degrees. 
The most ancient hour was divided into 1,080 
scruples. The Jews suppose Issachar to have 
brought it from heaven. Minutes (or primes) and 
seconds originated in the sexagesimal arithmetic of 
Claudius Ptolomeus. The day and the year then 
are measured by the sun; the month by the moon. 
The week is planetary. Dio Cassius tells us that 
the Egyptians divided the day into 24 hours. Each 
hour was presided over by a planet in succession, 
as the length of their orbits, —thus, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon. The 
day was named from the planet which presided over 
the first hour. So that, as if the chord diatessaron 
were applied to the list, the fourth planet inclusive 
‘succeeds the first, as the Sun for Sunday succeeds 
Saturn for Saturday, and the Moon for Monday 
succeeds the Sun for Sunday. This gives the rule 
for the succession of the planets in the week, which 
would otherwise seem irregular. In South Europe 
Sunday, the dies or feria solis, was christianized 
into dies dominica, domenico, domingo, and 
dimanche. Tuisco is the Scandinavian Mars for 
our Tuesday; Woden, Mercury, for Wednesday ; 
Thor, Jupiter, for Thursday; and Frida, Venus, 
for Friday. Plato among the Greeks, Macrobius 
among the Latins, and Eusebius, quoted by War- 
burton, say that all the Greek and Roman gods 
originated in these planets. When the length of 
Saturn’s orbit, or year, became known he was made 
to personify Time, Chronos; and Cicero says that 
it was in his character of Time that he was con- 
sidered to devour his own children, rav@’ 0 yap 
peyacg xpovog papaiver re Kar oreyer. We dis- 
covered a Roman pavement here in 1823. One 
room has the planets in their week-day succession, 
arranged round Medusa’s head. Bryant says that 
Medusa was the Egyptian Metis. She represented 
divine wisdom, and was placed in the centre of the 
universe. Ovid advises you to cut your nails on 
Wednesday, your beard on Thursday, and your 
hair on Friday,—thus, Ungues Mercurio, barbam 
Jove, Cypride crines. Mithras written in Greek 
letters is 360, the ancient year. Abraxas is 365, 
the more modern year, or more modern Mithras. 
The Abraxas stones were magical talismans against 
diseases, &c., used by that immense variety of sects 
classed under the head of Gnostics, which began 
almost with Christianity; and through which the 
Mithraic medical magic has reached our days, as 
may still be seen in our ‘ Vox Stellarum, or Loyal 
Almanack.’ 

The physician is an improved magician, as the 
astronomer is an improved astrologer. In early 
days, Christianity could not wean her pagan con- 
verts from their gods and festivals without chris- 
tianizing the gods and festivals as well as the con- 
verte. Thus the Scandinavian Venus, Brida or 
Prida, was canonized as St. Bride. The stones and 
springs sacred to her became Bridestones and Bride- 
wells. The parish of St. Bride is from the Bride- 
wells in Fleet Ditch. The Royal Palace there 
became the city prison, and so all county prisons 
or large prisons became Bridewells. Hellstone is 
holy stone (heilige Stein ); Palmerstone is pilgrim’s 
stone. There was a Pilgrim’s Place here, near 
Bridestone Lane. The lane is full of large Druidical 
sandstones. Bridport, Brixham, Brixton, Brighton, 
Elfrida, Winifride, are from Brida. Where St. 
Winifride’s head ceased rolling down the hill, a 
spring (or Bridewell) sprang up. Mercury became 
St. Michel, and his mounts Michel mounts. The 
saints of the Gnostics commonly end in El, the sun. 
The Saturnalia became the Christmas holidays ; 
the Februa piamina, Candlemas; Easter is from 
Eostre, the Scandinavian Astarte. These holidays 
depend on the first full moon after the equinox, 
which places them in April, ‘“‘mensem Veneris 
marine.” The priests of the sun-worship were time- 
keepers for the world, and it was in his capacity of 
Pontifex Maximus that Julius Cesar (as well as 
Gregory) reformed the Calendar. I should not have 
time or you space to descant on the defects neces- 
sarily inherent in even the most perfect possible 
mode of reckoning time. Such, for instance, as the 
three different times reckoned by a person sailing 





east, another west, round the world, and a third 
remaining still, each reckoning Sunday on a dif- 
ferent day. Of the infinite errors which have 
occurred unnecessarily, perhaps the most remark- 
able is that there are 132 authors who have pub- 
lished contrary opinions as to the year in which 
Christ was born; and, in the twelfth century, 
that fixed goal, as well as starting-point, for reckon- 
ing time was shifted by chronologists four years. 
That the dates even of the most important events 
should become matters of dispute, is not to be 
wondered at. The wonder is that so ephemeral a 
being as man should have contrived systems by 
which he may be said to have divided off, and to 
have given a local habitation and a name to even 
the most minute part of time, past, present, and 
to come, whereon to append events. Although 
time is, in its very nature, so impalpable that its 
actual existence has been and is denied by the 
greatest philosophers, except in these measure- 
ments of man’s own creation. Thus the man of 
science is perfectly intelligible to the least scien- 
tific, when he talks of the conjunction of any par- 
ticular planets, at any particular second, of any 
particular minute, of any particular hour, of any 
particular day, of any particular month, of any par- 
ticular year, of any particular century, of any 
number of thousands of millions of years, past or 
to come. 

For shortness, Egypt only is mentioned; but it 
is probable that sun-worship came to Egypt 
through Chaldea and India from China. 

GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 





EARLY NUMBERS IN GENESIS. 
July 18, 1864. 
A long while ago, the Rev. Dr. Davidson 
addressed to you a letter asking to know about the 


early numbers in Genesis. I had a mind to have | 
answered him, because I had stated, in a letter to 


you about Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Canon, that I 
had resolved all those early numbers. I then, how- 
ever, expected to do it in a very elaborate way, 
and so delayed until it could be done—it has not 
been done. The solution, however, of those num- 
bers, as they now stand in the Hebrew Bible, 
which is, however, not their earliest form, is simply 
that Seth is the Syrian, or Samaritan, or Elohistic 
name, while Cain is the Indian Jewish or Jaho- 
vistic, and the same is the case with Enoch and 
Enos. In the Jewish numbers, therefore, Seth 
and Enos are to be struck out altogether, which 


will leave Noah the eighth, and will agree with | 


the list in the preceding chapter, which is a Jewish 
one :— 


Adam . 180 
Cainan... 70 
Mahaleel ... 65 
Jared . 162 
Enoch ais une ae 
Mathusaleh oan ae 
Lamach .. .-. 182 
Noah ee . 600 

Total, 1,461 


which is a Sothic cycle, from the Creation to the 
Flood. M. Biot made the Sothic cycle come into use 
in the time of the Antonines; while others have 
pretended that it was in use in Egypt before Alex- 
ander. All that I can determine about it is that it 
could not be earlier than Callippus, and is probably 
later than Sosigenes. It will be seen that Ewald 
is in error in identifying Enos with Adam. 

The changes that the book has received appear 
from the numbers to be this :—First, it was drawn 
up on a Syrian or Elohistic tradition, possibly and 
probably, in the time of the Ptolemies. It was then 
altered by the Jews of Jerusalem, who were ori- 
ginally Hindoos; they have inserted and changed, 
and they have given another form for the patri- 
archs, then inserted their own Cain and Enoch in 
the Syrian list. 

The error of Ewald has arisen from seeking in 
the Semitic languages for those names, whereas 
they are really German; indeed, Adam is Dutch, 
and Othin is the first judge of Israel. Why? I can- 
not ask for any more space to tell. 

JAMES Broun. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE DANISH WAR, 


THERE was one characteristic feature in thy 
officers and men, that did not strike me at first, 
during my visit to the fleet, but gradually crept 
my mind—their sobriety. I usethe word in its double 
sense—sobriety in words, as well as in the enjoy. 
ments of life. Asa rule, we are not a boasting or 
bragging nation. No doubt, we have our share of 
vanity like other mortals, but some of us haye g 
bashfulness quite Northern, whilst others ay 
rather consciously afraid of becoming ridiculoys, 
Our strongly developed comic literature, and the 
epigrammatic, satirical, ironical turn of our lap. 
guage in chat and conversation, may have cop. 
tributed to this result. It seemed, therefore, quite 
natural to me, when young officers, on being 
questioned, spoke of the affairs in which they had 
taken part, as though they had been spectator 
only, bent especially on observing such qualities in 
the enemy as might excite emulation. But now it 
really appears to me a matter of surprise that ata 
time when the question of peace and war wavered 
in the balance, and after successful encounters with 
the enemy, no eagerness for war was exhibited, no 
proud or enthusiastic word giving promise of deeds 
was uttered. ‘‘I would prefer peace,” a young, 
lively commander said one day ; “peace is more 
comfortable, and offers a prospect of longer life, 
| But I have been paid regularly and well since my 

nineteenth year, and so it is my duty to prove 
myself worthy the hire.” 

In the course of a conversation on military glory, 
some one said—‘‘ The word ‘glory’ should be men- 
tioned only when the flash and the white smoke of 
the enemy’s guns are seen ; we then know whatit 
signifies. I always leave it to the Admiral to talk 
| of glory. If our men were not instinctively hardy 
and devoted, they would not fight at all.” One day 
on going ashore I met a party of sailors about re- 
| turning to their ship. ‘‘ Any news?” I asked.— 
| ‘‘No, Sir,” replied one of them, a short-built man, 
| with a red face, long yellow whiskers, and small, 
| grey, jovial eyes. He added,—“ Do you think, Sir, 
| we shall have more fighting?” I confessed my 
| ignorance, adding,—“T hope not; what do you 
| say ?”—“ Well, Sir,” he replied, ‘I daresay mother 
| (i.e. my wife) would be glad if we got peace.” —“ And 
| you yourself?” I inquired :—‘“‘ People say, Sir, 
| that my wife gets the better of me, when ashore,” 
| he answered, touching his hat and grasping his oar. 
| I afterwards asked the captain about the man, and 
was told that he was one of his ablest and most 
intrepid sailors. 

On another occasion, however, I elicited the ex: 
pression of a strong desire for fighting. I had an 
opportunity of telling the story related by Sallust 
(‘ Jugurtha,’ cap. 79) of the feud between Carthage 
and Cyrene about their mutual frontier, when both 
at length assented to a compromise, as follows: 
That ambassadors should set out at the same time 
from both cities, and where they would meet, the 
frontier line should be drawn. On meeting, the 
ambassadors from Cyrene, dissatisfied with the 
result, asserted that those from Carthage must have 
left earlier than had been stipulated, and refused 
to accept the line save on condition that the two 
Carthaginians should suffer themselves to be buried 
alive on the spot. This proposition the two men 
heroically accepted, and by their self-sacrifice 
secured to their country the disputed land.— When 
I had finished, the party loudly protested that they 
preferred to settle the dispute with shot and shell ; 
but at the same time we all agreed that it would 
be very acceptable, if two Danish and two German 
patriots would sally forth from Copenhagen and 
Berlin on similar conditions. 

To their sobriety in another sense, my attention 
was called only accidentally. We fared (my host 
and I) as if in a well-conducted family ; no wine or 
spirits before dinner, at dinner a bottle of good 
claret, at supper our only beverage was tea. At 
‘* dinner-parties,” a glass of port or champagne was 
added. Ladies might have been present at the 
libations as well as at the conversation. “La 
morale est la nature des choses,” Madame de Staél 
says ; so I accepted this manner of life as a matter 
of course. But one night, when we had been in- 











vited by a captain “to tea,” and when the party 
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had really been treated to tea, bread, butter, eggs, 
slices of meat, and cheese, and when a diminutive 
flask of brandy had circulated without being much 
applied to, I said tomy friend on our return—“ Now, 
tell me candidly, is there much hypocrisy in the 
fleet 2” —*‘ How do you mean ?”—* Do you drink 
much in secret ?”—“ Oh, I see, you want liquor... 
I beg your pardon for having hitherto treated you 
inhospitably !” he exclaimed, and, calling to his 
steward, ordered wine, brandy, hot water, and sugar. | 
—*No, I assure you, you misunderstand me. You 
have always been renowned for maintaining the 
honour of the Danes as yielding the cup to none in 
the world, except to Norwegians and Icelanders—” 
“ And now we run the risk of being looked upon as 
degenerated, and as setting our men a bad example 
—is that it?”—‘‘I am afraid you do,” I replied 
laughingly ; “‘ but how about your men? Are they 
also members of a temperance society ?”—‘ No, 
they have their spirits served out to them, and 
they like it; but did you ever meet them in a 
brutalized or riotous state ashore ?”—‘‘ No, cer- 
tainly not.” —‘‘ Some of them,” the captain added, 
“gre drunkards, and I must confess these are not 
always the worst sailors ; but our smartest fellows 
are temperate. Such things, I fancy, are in the 
atmosphere. The general state of society will have 
its effect on all classes. Besides, our service is 
yielding, unconsciously perhaps, to the new inven- 
tions. In former times, a dashing—almost a brutal 

ntry sufficed ; now the very engines seem to 
demand cool and clear heads. In former times, 
there was no actual warfare in winter; the cam- 
paigns were summer-trips ; but this last winter, 
when exposed to icy blasts and snow-storms, and 
often obliged to watch the coast in open boats, with 
our crews but indifferently protected from the 
weather, we learned by experience that there is a 
greater restorative power in a cup of hot tea than 
ina glass of brandy.” 

One day on coming ashore I saw before an inn 
a broad-shouldered, powerfully-built man, a sailor, 
making a series of movements somewhat resembling 
those of a ballet-dancer. As he, at the same time, 
looked full of fun, I said to him, ‘‘ Hallo, what is 
the matter ?”—‘‘ The matter is,” replied he, ‘‘ that 
my legs are so very social, they want to get in to 
their comrades.” —‘“‘ Where, then, are their com- 
rades ?”—‘‘ Don’t you see them? They’re stand- 
ing at the window laughing at me.” I saw several 
sailors within the inn, laughing.—‘‘ Well, why do 
they laugh ?”—“ Why, because I’ve got a mutiny 
on board ; but I’ve battened down the hatches and 
they shan’t take the helm.”—“‘ Oh, I understand,” 
ssid I, offering him some money, ‘‘ you have not 
touched your prize-money yet.”—“ Thank your 
honour ; your honour has a very good understand- 
ing, but you don’t understand the matter yet.”— 
“Then, please explain it to me.”—“ That’s easy 
enough ; I promised the captain that I wouldn’t 
return on board tipsy.”—‘ Very good.”—“ Ay, 
very good ; I often gave that promise before, but 
my feet always got the upperhand.”—“‘ Well, but 
this time. . "—‘‘ Ay, this time it is another matter, 
for the captain said,—‘Give me your hand as a 
pledge that you will not get tipsy’—and so, you see 
Imustn’t let my legs go in, but 1 make them believe 
that we are going in.” 

Thave made an involuntary pause. Whilst about 
to describe my visit to the island of Alsen the 
island is taken by the enemy. We have spent two 
days in great anxiety, amid conflicting rumours, 
some saying that our little army, though taken 
aback by the enemy’s sudden onslaught, had _re- 
sumed the offensive, whilst our turret-ship Rolf 
Krake had broken the Prussian pontoons thrown 
‘ross the Sound—others affirming that our army 
was in danger of being cut off, and that the Rolf 
Krake, entangled in the pontoons, was taken. We 
now know the truth: the army has effected its re- 
treat, the Rolf Krake is safe, but Alsen is lost. 
You know the details. Long trains of wounded 
ate again coming in. You need not go far to find 
Women weeping, bewailing ‘‘ the cruel times” and 
asking, if there is norelief under Heaven. The people 
at large, stunned for a moment, are preparing to 
receive another blow, just like Tom Sayers during 
his fight with Heenan, only that we have no hope 





of hitting the eyes of our Prussian Benicia boy. 


The fertile, beautiful little island of Alsen, at 
the time of my visit smiling like an infant in its 
cradle—a cradle rocked by the blue waves—now 
appears to me as a fly in the spider’s web, its 
Danish blood about being sucked out. But elegies 
are now of no avail. I candidly admit that I had 
no hope of the island remaining in our possession, 
except in the event of peace. There was some- 
thing in the air indicating a catastrophe. When 
standing at Sénderborg we were separated from 
Diibbél, crowned with Prussian batteries, by Alsen 
Sound, a wet ditch 300 to 400 yards wide. Along 
the coast commanded to a vast extent by the rifled 
guns of the enemy, we had some fortifications, part 
of which I visited, accompanied by a young chap- 
lain, who had been only a short time with the 
army, and whose principal anxiety was, whether, 
in case of hostilities being renewed, he should be 
able to muster courage enough to remain with the 
men under fire. The fortifications astonished me 
by their simplicity—a ditch about three feet wide, 
and as many deep, with the excavated earth loosely 
thrown up in front, and with embrasures for the 
guns. I asked a non-commissioned artillery-ofticer, 
a youth of twenty-three, who came up to us whilst 
we were standing at his gun, how far he could 
throw his shot—if he could hit the Prussian battery 
looming in the distance? ‘‘ No,” he replied.— 
“Can they hit you ?”—“ Yes.”—He gave his re- 
plies in a calm military tone, as if reporting a fact 
that did not concern him more than any trifle of 
daily service. Now, I think, that is no promising 
battle in which, as Juvenal says, ‘‘ Thou beatest, 
and I get beaten,” and our men seemed to me des- 
tined only to mark with their blood a new trespass 
of the enemy. Officers we met with, expressed 
themselves freely on the matter. ‘‘ Depend uponit,” 
some of them would say with a laugh, “if it comes 
again to blows, they will make mince-meat of us.” 
They knew that we had only 10,000 men on Alsen, 
whilst a similar force was far off at the northern 
extremity of Jutland, and the rest of the army in 
Fyen. Why, then, defend that little island, lovely 
though it be? Well, it is hard to give up one’s 
property to assailants without a blow. Besides, 
we believe it would seem that blood left on the 
soil will pledge fortune to restore it tous. It is 
moreover affirmed, that the general commander-in- 
chief, Major General Steinman, though not reputed 
a friend of the national policy, had assured the 
ministry, that he trusted to keep the island a long 
while yet. He had, perhaps, prepared something 
which the enemy, by crossing at night, and in 
an entirely new manner, prevented from proving 
efficient. 

I was now in the hot-bed of those sentiments 
described by correspondents as a deep anger and 
indignation on the part of officers of the army 
against the Copenhageners. I think it quite natu- 
ral that there should be some foundation for those 
rumours. An overwhelmed and crushed army, 
with no prospect save that of defeat, will lose its 
good-humour and try to find somebody to inveigh 
against. Amid sufferings and peril they will fix 
their attention on some persons at home, who from 
their place of safety have made use of big words 
or of a tasteless criticism, and they will make the 
institutions of the country responsible for the influ- 
ence attained by such individuals. Danish lips 
may have uttered words that can bring no luck to 
the Danish cause. But in a discussion trying to 
get at the bottom of the matter, the language held 
would bear a different import. It would be ad- 
mitted, that most of the officers, whilst fortune 
seemed to smile on the Eider-party, adhered to it, 
and were intolerant towards those who uttered a 
word of warning. But even if it were otherwise— 
what should be done? An army rising to demand 
peace at any price, would draw upon itself in- 
delible ignominy and ridicule; nor was any such 
thought entertained fora moment. Some seemed 
inclined to escape from their own responsibility by 
investing the King with absolute power, but they 
were at a loss to explain how he should in this way 
become powerful. Others, more generous, healthy 
youths, demanded “‘a man,” that is to say, a will, 
an inspiration that might lead to glory, even in 
defeat. Lastly, as regards “the Copenhageners,” 
the officers themselves were mostly Copenhageners, 





either born, or educated in the metropolis, and how 
they might be able to command an attack on their 
friends they could never explain. If something 
however were to be carried out, and it were resisted 
by a Copenhagen mob, fire-engines should be used. 
I accepted the compromise. But what measure is 
it, that might be supposed to excite the extreme 
ire of the populace, or, if you prefer the word, 
“the mob”? Is it an approach to, or a union 
with Germany? This idea, used of late as a 
menace to those who have abandoned us, may sud- 
denly be accepted in real earnest by the majority, 
who are so often able to pass from one extreme to 
another, especially when prompted by despair and 
rancour. The rancour agafnst those who by keep- 
ing aloof had forced such a result on us, would be 
satisfied, indeed, like that of the woman who, 
having been compelled by her father to marry a 
manshe disliked, and when afterwards beaten by him 
used to say to her friends—‘‘I have my revenge 
on my father; the man he forced me to marry, 
beats me.” 

I omit none of the expressions of feeling that 
come to my knowledge, because I must either give 
up writing, or write the truth. But the picture is 
incomplete without the fact being pointed out, that 
all the officers, when the hour of battle again came, 
fought faithfully and stubbornly at the head of 
their men. Any dissension that may exist among 
us will yet prove but superficial when ‘“ Danne- 
brég,” our red flag with its white cross, the symbol 
of our national unity, is uplifted, and what pain— 
what harrowing pain is caused by the thought, 
that our people may be bled until no longer able to 
sustain that noble sentiment ! 

M. GOLDSCHMIDT. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


CaN any of our readers inform the Committee of 
the Archzological Institute of the present where- 
abouts of the MS. of Scott’s romance of ‘ Kenil- 
worth’? 

We understand that Miss Whately is preparing 
herself to write a Life of Archbishop Whately ; a 
work which will be founded on his own letters and 
papers, all of which the prelate bequeathed to her. 
This lady is the writer of ‘English Synonyms,’ a 
work commonly ascribed to the Archbishop himself, 
as well as of other works. The proposed Life will 
be the only one sanctioned by the family. Nearly 
three years ago, on an unusually bad joke being 
attributed to His Grace in one of the Irish papers, 
he remarked, ‘I think I ought to walk about with 
my back chalked, ‘ Rubbish shot here.’” 

Mr. Mudie’s library has passed into the hands of 
a Limited Liability Company. The property has 
been divided into 100,0007. worth of shares; and 
of this sum Mr. Mudie retains possession of 
50,0002. Some part of the second 50,000/. has 
been subscribed by Mr. Murray and other pub- 
lishers; and the remaining part will be offered 
to the general public. Mr. Mudie continues his 
services and powers as managing director, at a 
salary of 1,000/. a year. 

In Mr. Murray’s list of new books the following 
are of more than passing interest: Travels and 
Adventures of Arminius Vdémbéry,—Plato, and 
the other Companions of Socrates, by George 
Grote,—Lives of the Warriors of the Seventeenth 
Century, who have commanded Fleets and Armies 
before the Enemy, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward 
Cust,—An English Gentleman's House: being 
Practical Hints for its Plan and Arrangement, by 
Robert Kerr,—The Modern Samaritans, and a 
Visit to Nablous, by Rev. John Mills,—Ephemera, 
by Lord Lyttelton,—Some Account of Gothic 
Architecture in Spain; from Personal Observations 
during Several Journeys through that Country, by 
G. E. Street,—Completion of the Lives of the 
Judges, to the Reign of Queen Victoria, by Edward 
Foss,—An Overland Journey from Pekin to 
Petersburg, through the Deserts and Steppes of 
Bactria, Mongolia, Tartary, and Siberia, by A. 
Michie,—A New History of Painting in Italy, by 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle,—The Music 
of the most Ancient Nations, particularly of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews, by Carl 
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Engel,—Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
commenced by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
Sir Lascelles Wraxall writes in explanation :— 
* Junior Carlton Club, July 18, 1864. 
*T think that the best mode of replying to the 
remarks of your Copenhagen friend, in re the 
death-bed letter of Caroline Matilda, will be by 
giving a plain narrative of facts. Among the works 
I collected for my book was one called ‘The Con- 
spiracy against C. M.,’ by Baron von Jeusseu 
Tusch, a zealous partisan of the Augustenburgs. 
In this work was an alleged death-bed letter, 
which the author prefaced with remarks to the 
following effect: ‘Some years after the death of 
C. M., the following letjer appeared in the English 
papers. I am unable to vouch for its authenticity, 
and it may be that it was a pious invention of 
her adherents.’ I at once had the Museum files 
searched, but to no result, and applied to the 
Queen’s Librarian with equal ill-success. I then 
wrote to Von Tusch, mentioning what I had done, 
and urging on him the importance of authenticating 
the letter. I heard from the Baron that he had, in 
the interim, applied to the Queen of England on 
the subject, and the reply was that the letter was 
not in England, but would probably be found in the 
Hanoverian State Archives. I was preparing to set 
out for Hanover, for the purpose of continuing 
my researches, when another letter reached me 
from Von Tusch, in which he told me he had just 
seen Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, who in- 
formed him that the Duchess, his mother, had a 
copy of the letter, which she had herself taken 
from the Hanoverian archives, and that her Grace 
would forward it so soon as she returned to her 
domain. Two months later I was in possession of 
this letter, which I have reproduced in my work, 
and which varies to some slight extent from the 
readings previously published. I was, therefore, 
quite justified in the statement that my letter was 
original, and to the best of my belief has never 
before been made known in this country. My 
account of C. M.’s death is derived, almost lite- 
rally, from Pastor Lehzen’s work, which is of the 
highest authenticity. In it I allude to the letter to 
which your Correspondent refers. This was not the 
death-bed letter, but one which C. M. requested 
Lehzen to write for her to her brother, begging 
him to take charge of the fortunes of her faithful 
servants. This letter no longer exists, and doubtless 
perished in the auto-da-fé which George the Third 
made of his unhappy sister’s correspondence. The 
probability is that the death-bed letter was never 
delivered to his Majesty, and hence escaped the 
flames. On the removal of C. M.’s private effects, 
which George the Third ordered to be preserved 
for her children, the letter may have been sent on 
to Hanover, as an important historical paper, 
which, for the Queen’s reputation, it was desirable 
to eave from the King of England. I have written 
to Hanover, asking leave to have a copy of the 
original letter taken. Should I succeed, I will at once 
inform you of the result, as I feel assured you will 
gladly aid mein clearing up this interesting problem. 
— Yours, &e., LASCELLES WRAXALL.” 
The following note is from one who speaks by 
the card :—‘ The conjecture in your review last 
Saturday of Mr. Oliver Byrne’s ‘ Dual Arithmetic,’ 
that he is the author of ‘ The Creed of St. Athana- 
sius proved by a Mathematical Parallel,’ is correct. 
My copy of that curious tract, published in 1839, 
is now before me, with a MS. note by me on the 
title-page that in E. B. Revilo we have the author's 
true name disguised, as explained in your review. 
That such is the fact there is no doubt.—Yours, 
&e., wW.S oo” 
On Wednesday morning, in presence of the 
First Commissioner of Public Works and a distin- 
guished company, the foundation stone of the New 
Thames Way was laid, near Charing Cross, The 
works have made some progress, and the general 
effect of this completed road can be already guessed. 
We shall be much mistaken if it do not turn out to 
be one of the finest thoroughfares in Europe. 


The Metropolitan District Railways Bill was 
read a third time and passed the House of Com- 
mons on Monday night last. 


The mystery of the life of Charles Sealsfield 








seems to have been settled by his will, which 
bequeathed the greater part of his property to a 
family of the name of Postel, in Moravia. This 
recalled to the memory of some people who lived 
at Prague more than forty years ago, that Postel 
was the name of the secretary of a religious order, 
who suddenly vanished from Prague, and was 
afterwards heard of at Berlin and in Switzerland. 
It is supposed that this fugitive secretary was no 
other than Sealsfield; that he entered the order of 
Knights of the Cross, which held the benefice of 
the parish in which he was born; was ordained 
priest, and became secretary of the order; aimed 
at great things; hoped for a post at the Austrian 
court; and being disappointed of this, took to 
flight, and turned up as a literary celebrity. This 
would, of course, explain the mystery in which the 
life of Sealsfield was enveloped, and, if true, it is a 
romance in itself not unworthy of a romantic writer. 

We have the following note from Prof. Gold- 
schmidt, of Copenhagen, a writer who is now well 
known to our readers :— 

** Copenhagen, July 15, 1864. 

“Tn the Atheneum of the 25th of June you 
remarked, in a friendly spirit, that I am the author 
of ‘Jacob Bendixen, the Jew,’ ‘Homeless,’ &c. 
The statement is correct; but as regards ‘ Jacob 

3endixen’ I beg to observe that I wrote it when 
very young, about twenty years ago. The tale, at 
the time of its publication, had one good quality, 
to which I may be allowed to allude myself—that 
of truth. It gave a true description of the manners, 
the social standing, and the aspirations of the Jews 
in Denmark. But since then an immense change 
has taken place. The barriers complained of have 
been removed, the law is equal to all, Jews are 
members of our Parliament, of the Bar, of the 
University, &c., and a most cordial feeling prevails 
among the adherents of the different creeds. My 
tale, therefore, when now, as I learn from the 
public papers, republished in English, must stand 
and fall, I am afraid, on its weaker qualities of 
fiction and composition, for no such social order 
as that described in ‘Jacob Bendixen’ at present 
exists in this country, and it would be wrong on 
my part, I think, to leave the public in ignorance 
of the fact.— Yours, &c., M. GoLpscHMIDT.” 

A new monthly periodical is about to appear, 
under the title of The St. George’s Magazine. 

Mr. Henry J. Morgan, of Quebec, is preparing 
for the press a new Life of Major André, and 
would be grateful for any assistance in the way of 
either letters or other documents. 

The féte for the benefit of the Dramatic College 
took place on Saturday, and was repeated on 
Monday, at the Crystal Palace. The gathering on 
Saturday was very large, and money was not spared 
in any direction. The funds of the College must 
necessarily profit in proportion. There were all 
the usual amusements of a fair, with noise carried, 
in some quarters, to excess. One of the chief 
attractions was at the stalls kept by actresses, 
several of whom were of note. The stall at which 
Malle. Stella Colas presided was so crowded in 
front that the aid of the police was called in to keep 
order and maintain circulation. Making allowance 
for the spirit of fun, we will suggest that the féte 
is susceptible of improvement. Something should 
be presented to prove that the Drama is worthy of 
respect and support, and to effect this the leading 
actors of the day should take greater part in it. 
A foreigner might be excused for saying, as he 
looked at the dramatic parade, if this be English 
Drama, who will regret its dying out? There is 
great mistake in not offering some entertainment 
that might contrast favourably with the jollity, 
din, and dancing of the fair. A higher price for 
this would willingly be given, if accomplished 
players would honour themselves in joining in 
these representations, for the benefit of the College, 
with as much zeal as was shown by the popular 
actors who did take part in the proceedings. We 
think too that the persons engaged to enact the 
more riotous fun should drop their parts when 
they sit down in the public dining-rooms. There 
is licence for them at the shows, but the licence 
does not extend to the refreshment departments. 
The humblest performer would do well to remember 





——_—___—_—_—_— ——— 
that it is to his interest that the character of the 
profession should not suffer in his hands; and that 
a man in a fool’s coat may in his hour of rest hays 
a gentlemanly bearing. These hints are given, jt 
must be understood, in the most friendly spirit, 
If we did not care for the drama, we should not 
have noticed these follies. The following card wag 
sold on the stalls :— 


A PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 
(BY HIMSELF.) 

A sweeter or more loveable creature 
Framed in the prodigality of Nature 
The spacious World cannot contain again. 
His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him, 
That Nature might stand up and say, 
To all the Wor.D, this was a man! 
He was ever gracious, had a tear for pity, 
And a hand open as day for melting charity ! 
His bounty was as boundless as the sea, 
His love as deep; the more he gave the more 
He had, for he was infinite. 
Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And all-admiring with an inward wish 
You would desire to see him made a prelate. 
Hear him debate on commonwealth affairs, 
You'd say it hath been all in all his study. 
List his discourse on war, and you s hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music. 


Turn him to any cause of policy, 


The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 

Familiar as his garter. And when he speaks of love! 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 

To steal his sweet and honied sentences, 

Our poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Did glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And as imagination bodied forth 

The forms of things unknown, our poet’s pen 

Turned them to shapes, and gave to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name, 

Found tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

M. Frangois Victor Hugo has dedicated to 
General Garibaldi the thirteenth volume of his 
translation of Shakspeare. The General accepts 
the Dedication, saying ‘“‘The Victor Hugos have 
always a right to do what they like with my name, 
for they will never use it but for a good purpose, 
At all events, I can only accept your Dedication 
as a vow that we make together for the liberty of 
our two countries, and for the alliance with that 
mighty people which may be one of the lights of 
civilization when it shall remember that it kindled 
the flame which you have made to shine anew, and 
which is named—William Shakspeare.” 


After the destruction of the Portland Vase, the 
legislature passed an act for the better protection 
of all public monuments and relics. The penalties 
under the act vary, from six months’ imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, to the same term with 
whipping for iconoclastic boys under sixteen years 
of age. The first prosecution under this act is 
reported in the Kilkenny papers. It appears that 
a pic-nic party, of about a score, went, dined, and 
danced in the consecrated ground of the ancient, 
but ruined, ecclesiastical edifice of Clon-mac-noire. 
Immediately after their departure, it was found 
that a fine antique arch, a carved stone cross of 
very remote date, and a modern stone cross, carved 
by an Irish artificer in his leisure hours, and set up by 
him in memory of an only child, had been wantonly 
and extensively injured. Some witnesses swore 
that they saw a John Gleenon engaged in the 
wicked work; others swore as decidedly that he 
was never near the spot where the arch and the 
crosses stood. Between this conflicting evidence 
the jury were unable to come to any decision, and 
were discharged; but the accused is to take his 
trial again at the next sessions. The local interest 
in the matter is very great, and it will be s 
by antiquaries throughout the kingdom. 


The Autographic Mirror and the Autograph 
Souvenir have greatly improved as they have pro- 
gressed, and it is a good sign when second and later 
numbers are better than the first. Lady Morgan 
used to laugh, not ill-pleased however, when persons 
asked her for what she called her “naughty graph,” 
which very well described the quality of her hiero- 
glyphic characters. There is, however, a very legi- 
timate interest that the world may take in the 
handwriting of its foremost folk. Handwriting is 
not a portrait of facial feature or of the outward 
body, but it is a portrait of the figure by which 
thought passes from the mind to the paper, and is 





enabled to communicate itself to all who can 
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the characters. These fac-similes are full of such | 
figures, once drawn for good or ill or for mere | 

time. When an offending South Sea Islander | 
once carried a note from a missionary’s wife to her | 
husband, who was some miles away, and the savage 
found that the missionary by looking at the paper 
discovered in what the messenger had offended, | 
the latter went nearly mad with affright and | 
inability how to account for the process by which | 
his ill-doing had become known. Few letters in | 
these collections ever caused so much perplexity, at | 
least to their readers. To the public they will 
afford both pleasure and instruction. 

An expedition has been organized by the Colonial 
Government and colonists of Vancouver Island, for 
the purpose of exploring the northern and central 

rts of the island. These parts have never been 
surveyed, and are practically unknown. In addition 
to fixing the topography of the island, they are to 
jook out for open ground for settlements, and for 
indications of gold, copper, and coal. The party is 
under the leadership of Dr. Robert Brown (of 
Edinburgh), who has made himself favourably 
known in the colony as a man of practical science. 
He is accompanied by Mr. John Leach (formerly 
of the Royal Engineers), as engineer and surveyor; 
Mr. Frederick Whymper, as artist; Mr. J. Buttle, 
as assistant naturalist; and by six pioneers, who 
are all picked men. The expedition was to have 
started on the 6th of June, from Victoria, in a gun- 
boat, to the mouth of the Cowitchan River, from 
which place explorations will be commenced. 

Recent letters from Melbourne announce a most 
distinguished birth that has lately occurred there. 
In the middle of May, the precise day is not stated, 
the first salmon was born in Australia. The Argus 
paper, we are told, had a leader upon the illustrious 
young stranger. How he looked, how he struggled 
and wriggled, and how he sunk to rest into the 
gravel, were all faithfully described. This first 
happy arrival has been succeeded by 150 other 
metamorphoses from eggs to fish; and as all the 
latter are stated to be lusty and healthy, the intro- 
duction of the king of fish into Australia may be | 
regarded as an accomplished fact. 

A Paris Correspondent relates the following | 
anecdote in the Indépendance, gathered from a 
manuscript collection of songs, ‘Chansons, His- 
toriques et Politiques, depuis 1617 jusqu’’ 1783’: 
—“Cardinal Bernis, Minister in the Foreign 
Office of Louis the Fifteenth, at the recommenda- 
tion of Madame Pompadour, used daily to bring 
his portefeuille “for inspection to the mighty lady ; 
but dropped the habit as soon as he had received 
the Cardinal’s hat, not thinking it compatible with 
the dignity of the purple. His high patroness took 
this omission ill, and reminded him that ‘ she had 
drawn him from the dust.’ The Cardinal, who was 
adescendant of the old race of the Counts of Lyons, 
answered with pride, ‘One never draws a Count 
of Lyons from the dust, but fish (poisson ) is daily 
drawn from the mud (de la boue).’ The Marquise 
de Pompadour was a Poisson born, and the ille- 
gitimate daughter of one of the lower officials in 
the army. Of course, the Cardinal fell into deep 
disgrace after that.” 

The whole of Bavaria has formed itself into com- 
mittees for erecting a national monument to the 








late King, but in the mean time the works which 


he left behind him are beginning to serve in that | 


capacity. The Government buildings in the Maxi- 
milian Strasse are at last finished and occupied. 


The Maximilianeum, which gives such a look of | 


incompleteness to that ‘one of the most beautiful 
streets in a beautiful city,” as Mr. Sala has lately 
described the Maximilian Strasse, is apparently 
not to be finished outwardly for two years, but the 
body is already inhabited. The object of this build- 
ing is to enable Bavarian youths of talent to edu- 
cate themselves, either for the civil service or for 
other branches; “it has an endowment of about 
§7,000/., from which twenty-five to fifty youths of 
remarkable talent, without regard to the status and 
Rererty of their parents, so long as they are 
Varians, and belong to one of the three Christian 
religious bodies, are to be supported in the esta- 
ent for six years at most, and to receive all 
possible assistance in their scientific training. For 





this purpose they are to enter as scholars in some 
of the colleges of the town, and matriculate at the 
University. Moreover, to fill up the deficiencies of 
the University education, some of the younger 
professors are to be made teachers at the Maximi- 
lianeum, and to act as tutors or catechists, which 
is the one branch neglected in German universities. 
Three professors of the University are to be ap- 
pointed to make a yearly examination of the stu- 
dents at the Maximilianeum, and to report to the 
King on any evils or deficiencies in the institution. 





Will Close on Saturday nect, the 30th instant. 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN.—In the Day, from Eight till 
Seven. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. In the Evening, from Half- 
past Seven till Half-past Ten. Admission, 6d.; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Will Close on Saturday, the 30th. 
: SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, at their Gallery, 5, Pall 
Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk.— 


Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


The INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
WILL CLOSE their thirtieth ANNUAL EXHIBITION on SA- 
TU RDAY NEXT, the 30th inst., at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James’s Palace. Daily from Nine till dusk.—Admission, 
1s.; Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES—the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools—is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


ON VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES, painted from Actual Sittings by Mr. G. H. 
Thomas, who was present at the Ceremony, by gracious command 
of Her i beac the Queen, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New Bond Street, daily, from Ten till Six. Admission, 1s. 


Mr. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of INDIA, 
THIBET, and CASHMERE, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New Bond Street. Daily from Ten till Six o’clock.—Admission, 1s. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The TENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from Ten till Six, at the Gallery, 48, Pall Mall.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 





HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES.—‘ London Bridge on the 
Night of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ and 
‘The Afterglow in Egypt’; together with Robert B. Martineau’s 
Picture, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ are NOW_ON VIEW 
at “The New Gallery,” 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from 
Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 

MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, 
will angers in THE PYRAMID. To be followed by THE BARD 
AND HIS BIRTHDAY, by W. Brough, Esq.; and Mr. John 
Parry’s description of THE SEASIDE; or, Mrs. Roseleaf Out of 
Town.—Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent Street. Every 
Evening (except Saturday) at 8. Thursday and Saturday at 3. 





SCIENCE 
—+— 

The Earth's Crust: a Handy Outline of Geology. 
By David Page. (Edinburgh, Nimmo. )—Like all 
men who have lectured and written upon a parti- 
cular science for a miscellaneous public, Mr. Page 
has arrived at the conclusion, that ‘what is pri- 
marily required for the diffusion of knowledge is 
less a full and systematic explanation than a 
pleasant and perspicuous outline. Details and 
reasonings, however methodical, become irksome 
to minds untrained to research; they are worse 
than useless to those who have neither the leisure 
nor the necessity to acquire them.” Therefore Mr. 
Page has resolved to put forth a series of ‘‘ Useful 
Outlines,” of which this is the first, and judging 
from this specimen, the common public, who run 
as they read, may really obtain a smattering of 
knowledge of many sciences at small cost and 
small pains. The features by which the present 
outline is distinguished from many cheap introduc- 
tions to geology are, accuracy of statement, con- 
ciseness of information, and freedom from general 
discursiveness. It is really an outline and nothing 
else: no colour, no effects of light and shade, no 
play of imagination ; but simply and severely so 
many brief pages of plain elemeritary geology,— 
mostly divested of unexplained technicalities, and 
certainly serviceable as an introduction to more 
ample and systematic volumes. It does not.appear 
to differ much from the other introductory publi- 
cations of the same author, except in being smaller, 
more concise, and, in fact, more elementary. We, 
indeed, hold a long-cherished opinion that there 
is room for a very different kind of initiatory 
handy-book to this science, which Mr. Page and 
perhaps most geologists are too habitually system- 
atic to write. Amongst similar books now before 
the public, the present outline may be distinguished 
as answering to its title. 





The Scottish Black-Rain Showers and Pumice- 
Stone Shoals of the Years 1862 and 1863. By the 
Rev. James Rust. (Blackwood & Sons.) —A 
tractate on some singular natural phenomena. 
As the author announces himself “as one of the 
Pachyderms, or thick-skinned race of Scotland,” 
it will be idle to waste any shafts of criticism upon 
him, and doubtless his hide is equally pun-proof 
against all satire upon his name. “Tes it then only 
be said that Mr. Rust is neither rusty nor crusty, 
and that he is a very pleasant writer, even though 
he has unconsciously constructed his little book 
upon the plan of a long Scotch sermon. It ap- 
pears that in 1862 and 1863 four showers of 
black rain fell in Scotland, and two of these in 
the county of Aberdeen. Two were accompanied 
by vast quantities of pumice-stones, which the 
waves of the sea drifted to the shore. There was 
no kind of doubt about the colour of the rain, for 
it “ blackened as if with sooty drops all the white 
or light-coloured clothes exposed to it on bleaching 
or drying greens, so that they required to be re- 
washed ; and cold water and soap were not suffi- 
cient to eradicate the stains, therefore hot had to 
be applied. And some of the clothes required to be 
boiled before they regained their former colour.” 
Besides, all along the sea-coast of Stains, for ten 
miles, and nowhere else, lay a vast collection of 
putice-stones, like a shoal of stranded fish. Waggon- 
loads of pumice, in pieces sometimes weighing half- 
a-pound, might have been gathered in that part. 
When the third shower of black rain fell (May 20th, 
1862) Mr. Rust ‘“ was seated at a table, when all at 
once the room became darkened by the cloud so 
that we could not see each other’s faces but with 
considerable difficulty across the table.” A day or 
two after the whole sea-coast, so far as the breadth 
of the black cloud had extended, up to high-water 
mark, was thickly strewed with pumice-stones. 
The fourth and last shower of black rain fell about 
seven o’clock in the morning of October 28th, 1863. 
The cloud was probably much larger than the pre- 
vious ones, for the results of its overshadowing 
presence were found upon a surface of 20 miles 
in breadth along the sea-coast. But no pumice- 
stones were reported this time. That these pheno- 
mena were the result of some volcanic eruption Mr. 
Rust is tolerably sure. All the other theories are 
confidently set aside; the only pertinent inquiry 
being, from what volcano did they come? Mr. Rust 
inclines to Vesuvius—which, says he, ‘‘emitted the 
pumice-stones and the black, sulphurous, carbo- 
naceous, acidiferous substances contained in the 
showers.” The distance is great, but is not thought 
too great for the combined action of the pro- 
jectile and the gyratory forces to which the trans- 
portation of showers and shoals may be attributed. 
‘The Alps would be the great barrier against their 
horizontal progress. But with a strong current 
overtopping the Alps, and carrying them along 
with it, we suppose them then to have easily sailed 
the remainder of the 1,400 miles in a straight 
course, and [to have] been deposited on our sea- 
shores and parishes in consequence of the fury 
of these whirlwinds or currents having been ex- 
pended or moderated by time and by reaching our 
higher and colder latitude.” This view might be 
corroborated by well-known facts relating to the 
transportation of distant volcanic products, and 
similar phenomena to those here recorded, have 
occurred in various parts of Aberdeenshire in for- 
mer years. It seems that our own “Friend in 
Naples,” whose letter in January 1862, respecting 
an emission of smoke and ashes from Vesuvius, 
appeared in these columns, was the means of 
enabling Mr. Rust to connect the Scotch black- 
rain shower of the 14th of January 1862 with the 
great Vesuvian outburst of the preceding 10th of 
January, thus allowing between three and four 
days for the aérial passage. At all events, the 
showers and pumice shoal were very curious, even 
if they were not Vesuvian. 

The Earth and the Seas—[La Terre et les Mers, 
ou Description Physique du Globe. Par Louis 
Figuier]. (Paris, Hachette.)\—When noticing M. 
Figuier’s previous volume, ‘La Terre avant le 
Déluge,’ we pointed out some errors both of illus- 
tration and statement. But it will scarcely be 
necessary to examine critically a second book by 
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the same author, constructed upon a similar plan 
of ready compilation. To regard it as a scientific 
work is out of the question, since the author pro- 
fessedly designs it for young persons, and aims by 
it to supersede fairy stories and juvenile romances. 
In form and bulk, however, it has a more preten- 
tious appearance, and as a handsome volume amply 
illustrated, it may be thought to be out of the 
category of “les ouvrages destinés & l’enfance et 
% la jeunesse.” With marked self-complacency, M. 
Figuier congratulates himself and the public on 
his previous success and the “adhesions almost 
unanimous” which have distinguished his ante- 
diluvian labours. It is difficult, however, to con- 
ceive how any fairy-fancying young reader would 
feel himself recompensed for the loss of romance in 
either the unattractive style or plain statements of 
the present volume, which is no more entertaining 
than, and by no means so satisfactory as Mrs. 
Somerville’s ‘Physical Geography.’ In his first sen- 
tence, indeed, the Frenchman gives some promise 
of a little fancy, for he informs us that “the earth 
is a grain of seed which the Divine Sower has cast 
in the field of the sun to germinate in space, to 
flourish and to fructify.” After this, to come down 
at once to plain geography and the use of the 
globes is sadly disappointing, and the only oppor- 
tunity for a little more fancy throughout the 
volume occurs in the descriptions of Alpine scenery. 
Here we did expect a page or two of sentiment or 
flowing description, but unfortunately M. Figuier 
limits himself to the oldest sources of information, 
while his illustrations merely reduce a few of Bis- 
son’s widely-known photographs. In fact, ourauthor 
ignores the achievements of our Alpine Club, and 
draws his narratives almost exclusively from the 
earlier adventurers. He himself, it appears, was at 
Chamounix in 1863, when he “‘assisted in the depar- 
tureand return of ten companies” ofclimbers of Mont 
Blanc. Assisting at the departure and return / 
Why did he not make one of the mountaineers ? 
He hints that the tariff of the guides was too high. 
Rather at once confess that the mountain was too 
high. The truth is, the French are seldom Alpine 
climbers. As a popular compilation on physical 
geography, M. Figuier’s volume may be acceptable 
to those who prefer to read upon this subject in 
French, but we have superior works in our own 
language. In what, however, is called the “‘ getting 
up,” and in woodcuts, the French are not to be 
surpassed when price is considered. Yet low price 
necessitates the employment of mere copyists and 
compilers. The self-complacent compiler of this 
volume seldom honours his sources with an allusion 
or acknowledgment, and it is more than he deserves 
to be himself honoured with a special notice. 
Engineering Facts and Figures for 1863: an 
Annual Register of Progress in Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Construction. Edited by Andrew Betts 
Brown, Mechanical Engineer. (Fullarton & Co.)— 
This collection of engineering facts and figures is 
the first of a series of volumes, in which Mr. 
Andrew Betts Brown proposes to gather together 
and place in permanent form the most important 
communications made to journals or societies de- 
voted to the interests of mechanical science. At 
the close of each year, the register of its engineer- 
ing events will be placed in the press, and engi- 
neers are encouraged to believe that each annual 
volume will be a complete and thoroughly impar- 
tial summary of the transactions of the twelve 
months specially concerned. ‘It is not,” observes 
Mr. Betts, ‘‘ designed to embody the opinions of 
the editor; what is wanted, he believes, are the 
opinions of those who, either by their theoretical 
investigations or by their practical works, are en- 
riching the art and practice of engineering.” The 
subjects considered are classified under the following 
nine heads :—‘ Boilers, &c.,’ ‘Stationary Steam- 
Engines,” ‘ Locomotive, Traction and Marine 
Engines,’ ‘Steam Fire-engines,’ ‘ Turbines,’ ‘ Rail- 
ways,’ ‘Iron,’ ‘Timber,’ ‘General Machinery— 
including Agricultural Implements.’ Speaking of 
underground railways, the editor says, “‘ The only 
remaining difficulty in underground railways, not 
quite solved, is the application of locomotive power 
without occasioning the production of noxious gases 
from the furnace of the boiler. At present, when the 
engine enters the closed tunnel the exhaust steam 





is turned into the tender and there condensed, but 
there still issues from the mouth of the funnel 
much sulphurous acid and other disagreeable pro- 
ducts. It has been proposed to work these engines 
by atmospheric pressure; this, no doubt, would be 
very good, so far as securing efficient ventilation 
from the exhaust-vent; but the power realized from 
compressed air is not more than 50 per cent. of 
the power required to compress it, besides the 
objectionable heat generated by compressing air.” 
Messrs. R. & N. Hawthorn, the locomotive engi- 
neers, of Newcastle, propose to remedy the incon- 
venience by discarding the locomotive and having 
recourse to a system of ropes and stationary 
engines,—identical in its leading principle with 
the disused system of the London and Blackwall 
line, and the old London and Birmingham line 
between Camden Town and Euston Square. ‘The 
present line of underground railway through Lon- 
don,” say the Messrs. Fairbairn, ‘from Paddington 
to Farringdon Street, is favourable to the use of 
the locomotive engine, where so much of the sur- 
face of the ground under which it passes is unoc- 
cupied by buildings, and readily admits of a good 
deal of open cutting and ventilation at the stations, 
which cannot be the case where the railway passes 
under the densely-populated parts of a city, as 
those projected in London must do. In such cases 
it will be necessary to provide for working in a 
continuous tunnel of, perhaps, three or four miles 
in length, in which the steam and smoke of loco- 
motive engines would prove obnoxious to a much 
greater extent thanis experienced on the presentline, 
which is only partially an underground railway.” 
The difficulty is urgent, and one which engineers 
would do well to consider before public clamour 
compels them. Certainly the Messrs. Fairbairn do 
not underrate the unpleasant effects of the locomo- 
tive in the Metropolitan Tunnel, which would be 
used by a much larger proportion of the public if 
the transit on its rails from the City to the West 
End did not subject nervous and delicate passen- 
gers to four-and-twenty hours of headache. More- 
over, the offensive smell caused by the locomotive 
is not the whole of the nuisance which ought to be 
abated. The noise of ropes and stationary engines 
would be much less trying than the shrill whistle, 
sharp screams and heavy rumbling of the iron 
horse. 





PINE ARTS 


—+— 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 

Tue Arundel Society, the leading members of 
which, at the general meeting of last year, re- 
sented some well-meant criticism on the quality 
of its chromo-lithographs, has in effect adopted 
the suggestions of its friends, and determined 
to issue no more “restorations” of old frescoes, 
nor, we believe, to persevere in denying that 
it is difficult in the published transcripts, to dis- 
tinguish the handiwork of Luini from that of Del 
Sarto, of Masaccio from Ghirlandajo, of Gozzoli 
from Francia, and allowing for fundamental dif- 
ference of composition—such as no unfeeling tran- 
scriber could confound—that it was next to impos- 
sible to learn from the chromo-lithographed copies of 
pictures by Masaccio, Filippino Lippi, or Masolino, 
in the Brancacci Chapel, which was the production 
of either master, and where—in cases of two 
working on a single picture—one left off and the 
other began. To judge by the fine drawings now 
exhibiting in the Society’s rooms, and to be copied 
for early issue, not only will the distinctive style 
of each master be carefully preserved, but the 
actual state of the pictures represented. The 
process of chromo-lithographing the drawings, to 
which—not less than to the mechanical and arid 
character of those transcripts themselves—the 
shortcomings of former publications by the Society 
is due, will be greatly improved by the superior 
skill of the craftsmen who have, under the direc- 
tion of the copyist, given an admirable specimen of 
their powers in a reproduction of the drawing 
from one of the divisions of Memling’s famous 
triptych in the Hospital of St. John, at Bruges. 

It is to be regretted that these changes were not 
effected earlier, and, while congratulating the 
Society upon the wisdom of its new course, we are 





bound to say that no other justification for i 
adoption could be needed than the unfort 
state of the published copy from Luini’s freggg 
Saronno, ‘The Presentation in the Temple,’ 
most important item of the latest issue to 
scribers. We will allude only in passing to the gh, 
vious interpellations and ‘‘restorations” which 

in the copy, and challenge the wisdom of maki 
good, by the hands of a mechanical copyist, eye, 
if he were possessed of real artistic ability, th, 
ravages of time and ignorance upon the original 
this work. One of the strongest reasons fy 
making the series of copies from the works of Lug 
at Saronno was not their supreme artistic valye— 
in which respect no comparison can be made b. 
tween them and other equally accessible frescoes. 
but their insecure position and greatly injured state, 
What is left of Luini, more or less as it may be, 
what we most desire, certainly nothing of th 
copyist. 

No person who has even a superficial acquaint. 
ance with the manner of the follower, if no 
the pupil, of Da Vinci will believe that in the han, 
dry and flat chromo-lithograph before us there js 
more than the very skeleton of his workmanship, 
No master, educated in that superb school o 
Milan, still less one of Luini’s genius, would hay 
designed the figure of the Virgin, in the tame 
inane action she here adopts; her face exhibit 
little of the loveliness which gave the painter some 
title to rank not far below Raphael in pi 
female, if not divine, beauty. Of course this Virgin 
is the figure by Luini, but it is the figure only, an 
void of soul, elevation and movement. Luini’s 
manner in fresco, by its broad and vigorous, yet 
somewhat sketchy power, was perfectly adapted to 
the process ; it is not expressed in the opaque and 
wall-like draperies of the Virgin, which, in colouring, 
disposition and tone, oppress the chromo-lithograph, 
The suavity and grace of the master, which have, 
in some degree, justified the ascription of so many 
of his pictures to Leonardo, do not present them. 
selves in the figures of the girl-attendants upon th 
Virgin,one of whom bears white doves in a basket, 
The incompetence of the reproduction to give an 
idea of the manner of the original cannot be mor 
easily discovered than by reference to this basket 
and its contents ; in them, as in other parts of the 
picture, the luminous quality of fresco does not 
appear, any more than the freedom of drawing 
and able handling of an artist. The figure bearing 
this basket is unfortunate beyond precedent in 
the Arundel Society’s works, and the gradually 
deteriorating quality of its chromo-lithographs, be 
fore commented on by us, culminates here, if notin 
the legs of the attendant of Simeon the Priest. 
The want of what artists style “cleanness” in the 
colour of the robes of Simeon is very striking, butit 
cannot be attributed to the copyist, whose style is 
usually much too clear and thin to suit the eyes 
of painters. In justice to M. Mariannecci, who 
cannot be responsible for more than the drawing 
prepared by himself, let us hope that the heated 
and feverish look imparted to this work and its ad- 
junct—a true-sized head of Joseph, taken from the 
same picture,—is due to the desire on the part of the 
Berlin operators to give something like brilliancy 
and force to the colouring of their transcript. The 
coarse way in which this has been done appears 
strongly in the faces of the two girls who attend 
the Virgin, and that of the Virgin herself, —all look 
painty and opaque, not at all like the aspect pecu- 
liar to fresco. 

There are some points in the iconography 
of this picture which suggest matter of interes 
to students. Simeon the Priest holds the Child 
in his arms, and is in the act of saying, “ Lor, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word: for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared be 
fore the face of all people ; a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” The 
legend of Simeon, which may not be familiar to all 
our readers, is briefly this: He is said to have been 
one of the Seventy-two, to whom we, as and’ 
tradition says, owe the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament. Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 283), 
desirous of adding a good translation of the 
book of the Hebrews to the Alexandrian Library, 
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applied to Eleazar the High Priest for qualified 
translators. These were chosen, six from each 
Hebrew Tribe, and sent to the King of Egypt ; 
among the most learned was Simeon, to whom the 
book of Isaiah was allotted. He proceeded with 
his task until the prophecy appeared, “Behold a 
Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son.” Clouded 
in his own conceit, the venerable scribe ventured 
to alter the rendering of those words so as to do 
sway with their miraculous signification. He had 
no sooner done this than the writing was erased 
by the finger of an angel, and, by the same agency, 
the true expression substituted. More obstinate 
than wise, Simeon persisted in his own reading, 
and the supernatural agency thrice baffled him. 
At last a light was vouchsafed to his mind, by 
the complete possibility of the event so predicted, 
and a promise given, by way of checking his 
incredulity, that he should remain upon earth 
util Christ was born. More than two centuries 
and a half elapsed and Simeon was yet living. He 
entered the Temple on the day of the arrival of 
Mary and Joseph with their infant, and seeing in 
him the fulfilment of the prophecy, he took the 
Child in his arms and uttered the words reported 
by Luke the Evangelist and above quoted. The 
typical meaning of the words is, of course, the 
acknowledgment of Christ by the Gentiles, and as 
such they were received by the artists of the early 
and earnest phases of painting, and mechanically 
repeated in the same sense by those who succeeded 
them. It is related that Simeon died, and the 
curious in old lore will find in the apocryphal book 
af the New Testament which is styled ‘Nicodemus,’ 
otherwise ‘The Acts of Pontius Pilate,’ some 
strange particulars, derived from the narration of 
Charinus and Lenthius, sons of Simeon, who 
ascended with Christ from Hell, of his arrival in 
Hell, ‘‘in the blackness of darkness,” and bring- 
ing so powerful a light with him, that Isaiah the 
Prophet—for mistranslatiag whose words Simeon 
ingered on earth so long—cried out, ‘This is the 
light of the Father, and the Son of God according 
to my prophecy when I was alive upon earth.” 
At his arrival all the saints who were in the 
depths of Hell rejoiced, and John the Baptist 
exulted in the fulfilment of his own mission, and 
none more so than Adam, who bade Seth, his son, re- 
late to the assembly what was said to him by the 
“Angel of the Lord, Michael,” when he waited at 
the gates of Heaven, on an errand from the father 
ofmen. All rejoiced except Satan, “the captain 
of Death,” and the Prince of Hell himself: these 
held, says the weird text,—such as none but the 
strong, brooding imagination of a zealous believer 
in the early ages of Christianity would have in- 
vented,—strange discourse concerning the coming 
of Christ into their province, which the arrival of 
Simeon announced. 

Inthe picture before us, Simeon holds Christ, who, 
contrary to the early practice in Art, is quite naked, 
tohis bosom, and, lying upon a gold-fringed napkin, 
Christ looks, not as of old, at his mother, but 
frrwards at the spectators. An attendant bears 
pon a cushion the mitre of the High Priest, with 
screscent upon its front. Behind Simeon is Anna 
the Prophetess, ‘who was of a great age,” and 
cepted, but did not embrace, Christ; upon which 
reputed circumstance the medizvalists chose her to 
represent the Synagogue. On the other side of the 
jicture is Joseph, the husband of the Virgin, a 
young man (another departure from custom), in 
nversation with Anna, the mother of the Virgin, 
who, as usual, holds an open book in her hand. 
Between them, her face covered by a thin veil, is 
Mary Salome, who attended upon the Virgin from 
the birth of her Son. (‘ Protevangelion,’ c. xiv. 
¥.14.) The dove-bearers may suggest the purifica- 
tion, as commanded by the Law of the Book of 
leviticus. The background is a representation of a 
cturch or palace—it is hard to say which it most 
irly displays—of Luini’s time, with lofty Corin- 

pillars and pilasters, having gilded capitals ; 

above appears the roofless space of the court, and 

ng upon its balustrade are some pretty figures 

of children looking over upon the scene beneath. 

open door reveals a landscape, with an angel 

lading Mary and the Child, mounted upon an ass, 
Joseph following behind. 





Another picture by Luini, also at Saronno, and 
of the same series as that which supplied the works 
we have just described, has been chromo-litho- 
graphed by the Arundel Society, and published as 
an “occasional” example. This is ‘Christ among 
the Doctors.’ It is produced by the same persons, 
Messrs. Mariannecci, Storch, Kramer, and Gruner, 
as were employed on the “Presentation” subject. 
Notwithstanding that this is the case, and that the 
process of falsifying the condition of the original 
by repairing damages has been rigorously carried 
out, theresult is much more valuable than that of the 
former work. The tinge of opaque yellow, which 
has been recognized as peculiar to the works of the 
operators above named, is as strongly pronounced 
as ever ; the solid quality of a great artist’s painting, 
that which gives relief, vivacity, and brilliancy to 
his work, is not visible; consequently the chromo- 
lithograph looks flat and dead, being deprived of 
all richness of tone and luminousness of chiaroscuro. 
We are glad to see, however, that the faces have 
been executed with far greater care than those in 
the “Presentation”; some of them are out of 
drawing in a way Luini never wrought: see that 
of a young man, who, on the right of the picture, 
looks up to converse with one behind him. With 
regard to the want of relief in this copy, and the 
dullness of its tones, see the iron flatness of these 
figures, and the want of atmosphere and difference 
of texture between them. The hinder row of figures 
has as much force as that in the front. Greatly as 
this work is in advance of its companion, it is a 
very long way in arrear of what will satisfy artists, 
and soon, we hope, the public, in reproduction of 
the old master’s great pictures. 

The Society publishes a line engraving, ‘The 
Conversion of Saul,’ from the tapestry in the 
Vatican, designed by Raphael, and part of the 
series intended to decorate the Sistine Chapel, of 
which series we (at Hampton Court) possess seven 
of the cartoons from which the tapestries were 
wrought. The greater portion of the execution of 
this work must have come from the hands of Il 
Fattore, Romano, or others, if to men so skilful 
we can attribute the expression of the faces, the 
disproportionate drawing of the prostrate figure of 
Saul, and whatever it is which has rendered the 
figure of Christ in the clouds anything but incen- 
tive of reverence. Vasari says I] Fattore painted 
the greater part of the cartoons for this and the 
companion series in the Consistory. He did this, 
no doubt, from the sketches of Raphael, to whom 
we must give honour for the motion, the massing 
of the composition, and dramatic vivacity of this 
design. Inferior pupils, doubtless, filled in the 
expressions, the drawing and other parts which were 
looked on as subordinate. After these came, in this 
case at least, the tapissier of Arras, who worked, 
it is said, under Bernard Van Orley. The share of 
Raphael is, therefore, to be seen at the end of a 
very long vista composed of his manufacturing 
aides. The cartoon of ‘The Conversion of Saul’ is 
lost. The tapestry has been much patched and 
mended, but its condition is more satisfactory than 
that of the cartoons at Hampton Court,—at least 
we can see in the former where the patching 
occurs. Dr. Waagen says the cartoon for this 
tapestry was in the possession of Cardinal D. 
Grimani, at Venice, in 1521. 

The Arundel Society has published, besides the 
above-named works, a figure of St. John, after 
Fra Angelico, im the chapel of Nicholas the Fifth, 
in the Vatican, a step towards the completion of a 
series of engravings. 
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Frve-Art Gosstp.—Messrs. P. H. Calderon, 
Frederick Leighton, and E. B. Stephens have 
been elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 

The Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and the 
Society of British Artists, will close next Saturday, 
the 30th instant. 


The wall-arcade on the east side of the Loan 
Court in the South Kensington Museum is now 
almost filled with whole-length figures of the follow- 
ing famous artists: 1, Torrell, the English sculptor, 
who wrought the tombs of Queen Eleanor, and 2, 
William of Wykeham, by Mr. Burchett; 3, Cima- 





bue, and 4, Nicolo Pisano, by Mr. Leighton; 5, 
Ghiberti, by Mr. Weigall; 6, Michael Angelo, and 
7, Raphael, by Mr. G. Sykes; 8, Wren, and 9, 
Hogarth, by Mr. E. Crowe; 10, Andrea Mantegna, 
by Mr. Weigall; 11, Luca della Robbia, by Mr. 
Moody; 12, Bernard Palissy; and 13, Albert 
Diirer, by Mr. Cave Thomas. Of these, Mr. 
Leighton’s works are, both in colour and decora- 
tive propriety, the best. Mr. Weigall’s productions 
are forced in relief, and florid in colour, in these 
respects contrasting unfortunately with their 
neighbours. Mr. G. Sykes’s pictures are very 
spirited, and, although lacking repose of manner, 
an essential quality in such situations, soundly 
painted. Those works, which are supplied with 
background accessories, suffer both decoratively 
and pictorially from that circumstance. With these 
reservations, the series forms a splendid and apt 
decoration. 

It is rumoured in Wells that it is the intention of 
the Department of Science and Art to have casts 
taken of the whole of the extreme north-western 
buttress of the Cathedral, including all its sculp- 
tures, mouldings, set-offs and decorative carvings. 
Also, that two of the miserere seats of the choir 
of the Cathedral are to be deposited in the South 
Kensington Museum: these were removed from 
their proper places when the building was restored, 
and cannot now be used. They are among the most 
beautiful examples of wood-carving the country 
possesses. 

An engraving styled ‘Washington Irving and 
his Literary Friends at Sunnyside,’ has just been 
published by Messrs. Moore, M‘Queen & Co., 
Berners Street. This professes to be engraved on 
steel, by Mr. T. O. Barlow, “in the highest style 
of the art, known as mixed line and stipple.” The 
proportion of the line to the stipple is so curiously 
small, that at first sight we took the print to be a 
common mezzotint, and felt sorry that Mr. Barlow 
should have wasted his skill upon an original which 
has hardly any of the qualities of a work of Art. 
We are not unaccustomed to representations of 
more or less distinguished personages arranged in 
groups without grouping, and composed without 
art; long-suffering has made us callous to the 
cruelty of those painters who, in this fashion, 
perpetrate representations of public ceremonials, 
dinners, convocations, assemblages, gatherings of 
heroes, and what not, but really this engraving 
burned a nerve which remained unseared, so inno- 
cent of technical quality must be its original. After 
seeing Irving made to resemble the Rev. Mr. 
Chadband, and Prof. Longfellow fitted with a 
likeness to Mr. Martin F. Tupper, we can stand 
up against anything. The ‘eminent American 
artist,” to use the words of the publishers of this 
curious print, Mr. F. 0. C. Darley, must be easily 
satisfied if he believes that he knows anything of 
Art, or that he has displayed it in the composition 
of the picture Mr. Barlow has, no doubt, success- 
fully reproduced. The work has certainly, so far 
as we know, an “original design,” to use the 
publishers’ phrase, but that it is “spirited” we 
deny. 

The decorations of the Oriental Court at the 
Kensington Museum, which have been intrusted to 
Mr. Owen Jones, are now nearly complete, and are 
splendid to the last degree. 

Mr. Julian Marshall’s choice collection of en- 
gravings, comprising the leading works of the 
ancient and modern schools, has been just dis- 
persed, under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge. The prints were of high 
quality, both as regards impression and condition, 
and sold at extremely high prices, being eagerly 
contested for by French, Italian, and German 
amateurs, who were, however, in most instances, 
outbidden by the English collectors. The following 
are among the most important examples worthy 
of note:—William Duc de Juliers, by Alde- 
grever,10/.—Bernard Knipperdolling, by the same, 
151. 15s.—Two Ships sailing to the Left, by an 
anonymous artist, 147—Monte Sancto di Dio, 
with the rare prints, by Baldini, 701l.—The Bag- 
Piper, by Berghem, 197. 10s.—The Three Cows, 
by the same, 15/. 15s,—The Man seated on an 
Ass, by the same, 27/.—Raising of Lazarus, by 
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Bolswert, 30/.—Christ crowned with Thorns, 12. 
—The Crucifixion, 127. 12s.—The Stone Bridge, 
by Both, 107. 10s.—St. John the Baptist, by Cam- 
pagnola, 24/7. 10s.—The Young Shepherd, by the 
same, 221. 5s.—Portrait of Titian, by Carracci, 361. 
—The Village Dance, by Claude, 13/.—La Belle 
Jardinitre, by Desnoyers, 29/.—La Vierge aux 
Rochers, by the same, 30/. 10s.—J. B. Bossuet, 
by Drevet, 35/.—Adam and Eve, by Albert Diirer, 
All. 10s.—The Nativity, by the same, 13/.—Set 
of the Passion of Christ, by the same, 60/.—The 
Prodigal Son, by the same, 21/.—Virgin with the 


Monkey, 107. 53:—The Holy Family, 17/7. 103s.— | 
The St. Hubert, by the same, 46/.—St. Jerome, | 
by the same, 49/.—St. Jerome in the Cell, by the | 


same, 13/.—The Large Fortune, by the same, 151. 


Assemblage of Warriors, by the same, 17/. 15s.— | 


Lady and Gentleman Walking, by the same, 33/. 
—The Knight of Death, by the same, 23/. 10s.— 


Portrait of Erasmus, 14/.—Series of Etchings, by | 


Vandyck, in early states, in a volume, 400/.— 
Battle of the Standard, by Edelinck, 14/.— 
Charles II. in Armour, by Faithorne, 45/,—Sir 
William Paston, by the same, 361. 10s.—Lady 
Paston, by the same, 34/.—Marquis of Worcester, 
by the same, 19/.—Passion of Christ, by Glocken- 
ton, 271.—The March to Finchley, proof before 
letters, by Hogarth, 35/.—Receipt for the Election 
Entertainment, by the same, 9/.—Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, by Hollar, 307. 10s.—Another impres- 
sion, 31/. 10s.—Adoration of the Magi, by Lucas 
van Leyden, 18/.—Ecce Homo, by the same, 19/.— 
Return of the Prodigal Son, by the same, 24/7. 10s. 
—Dance of the Magdalen, by the same, 20/.—The 
Poet Virgil, by the same, 14/. 14s,—The Reading 
Magdalen, by Longhi, 27/.—The Scroll presented, 
by Mair, 58/.—The Flagellation of Christ, by 
Mantegna, 21/.—Combat of Marine Gods, by the 
same, 11/. 10s.—Dance of the Daughter of Hero- 
dias, by Israel van Mechen, 38/.—Marriage of the 
Virgin, by the same, 177. 5s.—The Annunciation, 
by the same, 15/. 10s.—The Circumcision of Christ, 
by the same, 16/7. 10s.—Piece of Ornamental 
Foliage, by the same, 18/7. 18s.—Calumny of 
Apelles, by Mocetto, 177.—St. John, by R. Mor- 
ghen, 13/7.—Madonna del Cardellino, by the same, 
35l.—Parce Somnum Rumpere, by the same, 
291. 10s.— Magdalen, by the same, 17/.—St. John, 
by Miller, 24/. 3s.—Madonna di S, Sisto, by the 
same, 86/.—Pompone de Bellitvre, by Nanteuil, 
441.—Portrait of a Young Lady, in niello, 177.— 
Judith with the Head of Holofernes, 14/.—The 
Resurrection, in niello, 40/.—Orpheus, 15/7. 15s.— 
Portrait of a Young Lady, 15/. 15s.—An Alle- 
gorical Female Figure, 227. 10s.—Singers at a 
Window, by Ostade, 47/. 5s.—The Family, by the 
same, 30/.—Prince George Villiers, by Pass, 131. 
—The Gladiators, by Pollajuolo, 21/.—Portrait of 
Rubens, by Pontius, 407. 10s.—The Piping Shep- 
herd, by Paul Potter, 20/.—Adam and Eve, by 
Marc Antonio, 861.—David cutting off the Head 
of Goliath, by the same, 36/.—Bacchanalian Frieze, 
by the same, 81/.—L’Homme aux Deux Trom- 
pettes, by the same, 41/.—L’ Homme et la Femme 
aux Boules, by the same, 26/.—Ecce Homo, by 
Rembrandt, 71/.—St. Francis Praying, by the 
same, 17/. 10s.—The Gold Weigher, by the same, 
51l.—The Three Trees, by the same, 67/7. 10s.—A 
Peasant carrying Milk-Pails, by the same, 20/. 10s. 
—Landscape, with Flock of Sheep, by the same, 
15l.—Rembrandt’s Mill, by the same, 16/7. 10s.— 
Landscape, called Les Voyageurs, by Ruysdael, 
697.—Virgin kneeling in Prayer, by the Master 
of 1466, 53/.—Angel of the Annunciation, by 
Schéngauer, 397.—Christ on the Cross, by the 
same, 32/.—Christ appearing to the Magdalen, by 
the same, 527.—Charles I. in his Robes, by Strange, 
62/.—Charles I. and the Marquis of Hamilton, by 
the same, 327. 10s.—Lo Spasimo, by Toschi, 434. 
—Duchesse de Mazarin, by Valck, 19/. 10s.— 
Gellius de Bouma, by Visscher, 267.—The Pistol 
Man, by the same, 21/.—Cleopatra, by Wille, 26/. 
—Musiciens Ambulans, by the same, 31/.—The 
Satin Gown, by the same, 29/. 10s.—Niobe, by 
Woollett, 487.—Roman Edifices in Ruins, 197,.— 
La Chasse au Sanglier, by the same, 18/,—Jocund 
Peasants, 167. Total, 8,352/. 1s. 6d. 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—+— 


MASTER MARSHALL HALL BELL'S (Pupil of Mr. W. H. 
Holmes) PIANOFORTE RECITAL of Works by Dussek, Liszt, 
Hummell, Pauer, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Bach, Handel, Wolf, 
and W. H. Holmes, THIS DAY, Hanover Square Rooms, at 


Three o’clock.—Tickets, 58. each. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Rounds, Catches and Canons of England: 
a Collection of Specimens of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, adapted to Modern 
Use. The Words revised, adapted or re-written by 
the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. The Music selected 
and revised, and an Introductory Essay on the 
rise and progress of the Round, Catch, and Canon, 
also Biographical Notices of the Composers, by 
Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D. (Cramer & Co.)—Dr. 

timbault could hardly, by any magic, appear in 
authorship and editorship so frequently as he does 
(especially considering the nature of the works 
written or arranged by him) without running the 
risk of becoming flimsy and incomplete; a peril 
to be doubly deprecated, when the productions 
are expensive and put forth with an appearance 
of authority. He writes agreeably, if not always 
logically. His essay is good as far as it goes, 
though with too large an amount of taking-for- 
granted, and too many steps on highways which 
have been beaten bare. We are satisfied that there 
still exist fields of research for the anecdotical 
historian of music which are far from being ex- 
hausted;— that some of those most frequently 
resorted to lead the explorers into insecure ground. 
Let us name but one, Sir John Hawkins’s History, 
which has enjoyed a reputation for trustworthi- 
ness, perhaps in part because of the dull pomposity 
of that inexact and “most unclubable man” (as 
Johnson called him) reflected in the knight’s style. 
By stopping at the eighteenth century Dr. Rim- 
bault has deprived his book of the finest speci- 
mens of English Canon in existence, among the 
few which have made themselves a fame on the 
Continent—those by Horsley. Further, we are 
bound to state, with no feeling of disrespect, with 
still less wish to retain anything in the slightest 
degree doubtful or unclean, among the words of 
our convivial music,—that the reverend assistant 
of the musical author, editor and reviser (a word 
giving room to many interpretations and questions) 
has by Bowdler-izing the old words of the Catches 
deprived them frequently of musical significance. 
Their fun lay, not merely in chord and discord, 
nicely arranged and resolved, but in the mixture 
of verbal quip with musical fitness. When this is 
made meek, still more when it is annulled, the 
meaning and merriment of the whole fall to the 
ground, We have a mistrust of meddlers, if only 
because the first consequence of their proceedings 
is to awaken a spirit of curiosity and comparison, 
—and to direct attention to that which good taste 
has virtually buried as something obsolete, and 
belonging to a world of coarser manners than our 
own, 

ITALIAN Sonas, 

We hear too seldom from Il Cavaliere Angelo 
Mariani, whom we regard as one of the few choice 
musical spirits left in Italy. Granted that no 
startling originality is to be found in his melo- 
dies,—that he has followed, so to say, in the 
wake of Gordigiani,— he commands a science, if 
not a refinement, surpassing that of his model,— 
greater variety in modulation, something more of 
vigour. This can be readily proved by any one 
turning to the most recent of his productions La 
Rosa Felsinea, Album Vocale (Chappell & Co.), an 
album of eight songs. The first, ‘Il mio Santo,’ 
which recalls the former setter of Stornelli, though 
with ‘a difference,” is a song which all and sundry 
mezzo-soprano singers will do wisely to consider. 
What would the small Italian versifiers do without 
the ‘ Rondinella”? To that serviceable bird (who 
has been also well apostrophized by Signor Cam- 
pana) Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of this pleasant collection 
are devoted. The last is the best; but all are 
expressive. No. 5, ‘Dimenticarti,’ is too much 
tormented. No. 6, ‘Corruccio,’ is another Stornello 
in a minor key (to which Signor Mariani is 
addicted to a degree rare among the Italians, who 








| like to deck even Death with garlands). No.7 


‘Facciam la pace,’ is, perhaps, the number jg 
the collection likely to become the most popular. 
as becoming naif, quaint and pathetic. Those who 
have any relish for the flavour of the Italian langy 
and Italian melody, and any control over . 
voice, will not waste their time if they take 
for study and adoption these elegant and carefully 
made songs. 
Thus much regarding such strength as li 

in Italy. A confession of its weakness, if there 
ever was such a thing, will be found in Sei Romany 
di Mendelssohn, Transcritte per la Voce, con Pargle 
del Metastasio, dal Maestro G. Muratori. (Chappell 
& Co.) That great and good master turned to Italy, 


| not as a theme of inspiration, but as a coun 


of enjoyment for one who, till the end of his days, 
was a thorough uncompromising German. Yet 
that he could enrich the treasury of Italian and 
Roman Catholic music, his Hymns, written fop 
the nuns of the convent above the Piazza dj 
Spagna, his ‘Ave Maria,’ his ‘Lauda Sion’~ 
clearly display. But that his ‘ Lieder ohne Wirte’ 
should be set forth, shaped and made pleasant 
for singers, and with text by Metastasio, the most 
conventional of text-makers that ever was a poet 
at heart, is simply a mistake, and one of the first 
order. 

Set Nuovi Canti Siciliani, Parole e Musica di 
Salvatore C. Marchesi (Schott & Co.), afford a 
new proof of ingenuity on the part of one whois 
an accomplished singer, a clever actor, a man who 
can think as well as sing and act, and who yet, 
till now, seems hardly to have found a settled 
place either in the opera or the concert world, 
The music of these melodies, though slight, is 
pleasantly tuneable. They are not misnamed;a 
breath of Sicily is in them; they lie well for the 
voice, and are not difficult. With these may be 
mentioned La Tortora and Rassegnazione, by F. 
F. Courtenay. (Chappell & Co.) The second is 
the better of the two, but both are graceful.—La 
Rimembranza, Romanzetta, by Fabio Favilli (Ham- 
mond & Co.), is very poor.—A line will suffice to 
announce the Addio di Garibaldi all’ Inghilterra, 
by Maestro Cav. Gaetano Magazzari (Lonsdale), 
A poor composition with the affected title of Canto 
A ffettuoso.—The same publishers are indefatigable 
in catering for those who care for what is really 
classical in Italian vocal music. Their publication, 
Gemme d’ Antichita, containing specimens by As- 
torga, Buononcini, Galuppi, Hasse, Jomelli, Leo, 
Paesiello, Pergolesi and others, is at the thirty- 
sixth number. This collection has but one fault: 
its price is too high.—The remark applies to Il 
Nerone (same publishers), Cantata for a solo voice, 
by Alessandro Stradella; arranged and edited by 
Herr Bernhard Molique. This is a striking speci- 
men of ancient music: noticeable for the recurrence 
of a spirited burthen and for the stately slow 
movement in triple time it contains ; less excellent 
in its recitatives, for there the writer's timidity in 
modulation has led him into monotony. 





Royat Irartan Opera.—It would not be easy 
to speak too well of Mdlle. Artot’s Margarita,—the 
fifth presentation of that lovely character in Eng- 
land, but in the very first rank as regards excel- 
lence—certain peculiarities of voice allowed for. 
She sings the music with a tenderness, grace and 
finish, surpassing any which she has shown in her 
former efforts. There is no deficiency in passion, 
when the same is wanted; her voice has more 
power than that of any predecessor, Mdlle. Tietjens 
excepted, and she makes its lower notes tell, with- 
out any of the exaggeration in which ladies having 
low notes are too apt to indulge, especially at the 
close of a phrase. Thus, the avowal in the garden 
scene (assuredly one of the most exquisite love- 
phrases ever dreamed of) has not till now been given 
with such an intensity of effect. We have long 
known Mdlle. Artot to be one of the few thoroughly 
prepared singers before the public; but on Tues 
day she showed power as an actress, with which we 
had not credited her. Nothing could be more 
elegant without any want of simplicity, more 
tender without any whine, more intense as the 
tragedy of the sad story deepens. It should be 
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theatre—everyone being busily engaged in hurry- 
out, at the eleventh hour, Meyerbeer’s most 
complicated opera—Madlle. Artot had to go through 
the arduous duties of her part, and to brave com- 
json with those who had already delighted the 
ublic in it, by singing it for the first time without a 
single stage rehearsal! The value of success under 
such circumstances (and hers was great and real) 
js not to be over-estimated. Signor Attri’s Mephi- 
stopheles is not 80 fine as M. Faure's; but alert, 
malicious and mocking. It is of the same colour as 
Signor Marchesi’s, but given with more finish and 
amore gracious quality of voice. The house was 
crowded, and the applause great. The reign of 
‘Faust’ might be only beginning, so fascinating is 
that opera—one, it can hardly be repeated too fre- 
quently, forced on a reluctant management after 
years of resolute avoidance. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—We may 
now consider the Concert season as fairly wound 
up. It has been crowded and showy, yet only 
limited in its satisfaction. To specify:—in the 
form of sacred music we have had Herr Molique’s 
Mass (to stretch the limits of our record for 
the sake of including so excellent a work), Mr. 
Arnold’s ‘Ahab,’ and Mr. Gadsby’s ‘Psalm.’ 
The principal orchestral novelties have been the 
Symphonies of Mr. J. F. Barnett and Dr. Ben- 
nett, the Overture by Mr. Harold Thomas, Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in c major, and Herr Joachim’s 
Concerto—a small allowance in a capital which 
professes to maintain three orchestral concerts! 
Tt will be seen, from the above, that English 
composition is increasingly asserting itself. Here, 
too, we must add, without withdrawing a single 
word of opinions offered, that the desire to give 
Schumann's music a fair hearing has been no less 
obviously spreading. The songs of M. Gounod 
have been indispensable to every concert-bill.— 
Two Cantatas, new to the public, those by Miss 
Gabriel and by Mr. J. Thomas, must not be 
omitted from the list. The only player strange to 
London who made any sensation in the midst of 
the swarm of newly-arrived candidates, was Herr 
Lauterbach. There has been no new concert- 
singer of any “ mark and likelihood,” save, perhaps, 
Mdile. Linas Martorelli. Among those already 
known more or less, attention may be fairly drawn 
to Miss Edith Wynne, who is steadily advancing in 
favour, and who, we continue to believe, unless her 
industry shall slacken, may prove one of the most 
charming and expressive (if not most powerfully- 
gifted) singers that this country has ever produced. 
To tell how such artists as MM. Joachim, Halle, 
and Pauer, Madame A. Goddard, and Mr. Sloper 
have held their own, and (if that could be) have 
made progress in public favour, would be needless. 
The prominence of our amateur performances must 
not be overlooked; one day taking the form of 
glee-singing at Wimbledon, another, performances 
of “ Wandering Minstrels” in aid of charity,—the 
least good exhibition among them (and some have 
been very good) having shown how steadily the 
culture of Art is spreading in England, from 
court to cottage. 

The grant of 500/. a year to the Royal Academy 
of Music has been voted by a small majority in the 
House of Commons. It is a pity. 

The English Opera Company, it is advertised, 
will commence its season on the 9th of October.— 
Mr. A. Mellon will give his Concerts in Covent 
Garden Theatre as usual, in August. 

Mr. German Reed is said, by those who should 
know, to intend bringing forward another Opera 
di Camera, at the Gallery of Illustration, when his 
entertainment season is ended in London, and its 
novelties are transferred to the provinces. 

“ My dear Sir,” said Horace Walpole to Hogarth, 
“when you begin to talk of your system, I must 
take my leave of you.” We have here a new pro- 
fessor, M. Borschitzky, who announees singing- 
classes “for professors, and other adult singers 
who can read music,” to teach them the Inter- 
national system (including harmony), in three 
terms of three months each, for the modest fee of 
fifteen shillings. This comes accompanied by a heap 


and voices of every age, the larger number of which 
are educational. We have examined most of these, 
and have also gone through a couple of pamphlets 
reprinted from The Choir and Musical Record. 
Their writer, who is obviously a diligent person, 
will be disappointed when we say that we find, 
neither in precept nor example, anything remark- 
able or original. What a strange library could be 
made of the methods and systems devised for the 
smoothing a royal road to music which have ap- 
peared during the last thirty years! Yet which of 
them lasts, save in the memory of the critic who 
is pained by having to register so small a result 
from so much honest labour? The older books— 
such as those by Emanuel Bach, Clementi, Cheru- 
bini, Albrechtsberger, Naegeli—are as far as ever 
from being superseded. M. Borschitzky, we happen 
to know, has seen a good amount of active musical 
service, and thus we wish we could have met his 
labours as a teacher with a greater amount of 
encouragement; but our duty is to think of the 
people before the priest, of the scholar before the 
master. 

We are instructed that the Musical Monthly 
Magazine has passed into entirely new hands, and 
that Mr. Wallace will, for the future, ‘ edit” the 
copyright music which will appear therein. 

The news from Paris is that the new ballet, 
‘Nemea,’ at the Grand Opéra, has been a success 
for Mdlle. Mouravieff (the favourite Russian dan- 
seuse), Mdlle. Fiocre and M. Chapuy (the last one 
of the recent few male dancers who have made 
any sensation),—that the Théatre Déjazet has 
given a three-act comic opera, ‘La Fille du 
Maitre de Chapelle,’ with music by M. Ventéjoul, 
which seems to show few traces of originality,— 
that the Grand Prize for Composition has, this 
year, been awarded by the Jury of the Conser- 
vatowre to M. Sieg, a pupil of M. Ambroise 
Thomas,—that a new two-act comic opera, by M. 
de Hartog, ‘Le Mariage de Don Lope,’ has been 
accepted at the Théatre Lyrique, for which theatre 
Mdlle. Christine Nielsen has been engaged,—that 
‘Le Soldat Magicien,’ a new piece of musical buf- 
foonery by the prolific M. Offenbach, has succeeded 
at Ems,—that there has been a festival of “ har- 
mony music,” with prizes, &c., at Charenton,—that 
Signor Rossini’s tribute to the memory of Meyer- 
beer takes the form of a four-part Chorus,—that 
a vast new theatre, capable of containing six 
thousand four hundred persons, to be called the 
‘“‘Théatre International,” is to be built at the 
corner of the Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle and the 
Rue du Faubourg St.-Denis,—that Mdlle. Lagrua 
has passed through the French capital on her way 
to fulfil her engagement at Naples,—and, abso- 
lutely, that M. Morini, whose insufficiency as Vin- 
cent largely compromised the success of ‘ Mireille’ 
at the Théatre Lyrique, has been sent for to Brescia 
to sing the more arduous part of Faust in M. 
Gounod’s opera. 

‘L’Africaine’ is actually, at last, in the Grand 
Opera-House at Paris—to be produced there early 
next year, with Mdlle. Sax as heroine. 

The Carlsruhe Festival ‘‘ of the future” is to 
take place in the third week of August. It will 
be conducted by Herr von Bulow. Among other 
music to be performed, a Psalm by Dr. Liszt and 
a Cantata by Herr Lassen are mentioned. 

The “curiosities of acting” have still to be col- 
lected and classified. Many have cried ‘ Fie!” 
“ Tmpossible!” at the well-known story that Mrs. 
Pritchard had never read any part of ‘ Macbeth’ 
save her own ‘‘ lengths,” and have counted it as 
one of the paradoxical exaggerations of Johnson, 
who described the great actress as a vulgar “ idiot,” 
—a woman who talked about “her gownd”/ But 
an echo of the old tune came again the other day, 
and, stranger still, from the actress from whom the 
world would have expected it the least—Rachel. 
To ourselves, seizing and subduing as that singular 
artist was, her performances often seemed to want 
that perfection of artistic truth, for the sake of which 
we would sacrifice some power and effect. This, 
we had theorized, belonged to super-subtle study, 
such as we know our Siddons indulged in, though 
with entirely opposite results. But, it seems, from 
the testimony of M. Janin, one of Rachel’s most 





of publications (Borschitzky) for pianoforte, violin, 


profuse admirers, that “the Muse of Israel” was 





anything but the laborious student which might 
have been inferred from the changeless style of 
her acting. Referring to the revival of ‘ Esther,’ 
already mentioned here, and to Rachel's failure 
when she tried the part, M. Janin very coolly 
suggests that she understood nothing about it, 
having never read the Old Testament. (She died, 
recollect, in strict Hebraism, though her rooms were 
decked with St.-Veronica handkerchiefs, rosaries 
and crucifixes.) The lively critic goes on to clench 
this supposition with a fact, communicated to him, 
he says, by M. Alexandre Dumas the younger. 
When Rachel was rehearsing, in the elder 
Dumas’ play, the part of Mdile. de Belle Isle, which 
Mars had created so admirably,—at the moment 
when La Marquise says to the heroine, “Do you 
recollect the ill fortune of Fouquet?” Malle. Rachel 
made an admirable gesture.—‘‘ Good,” cried Alex- 
ander the Greater, “that is just it. You know, 
then, thestory of Fouquet ?”—‘ I!” was the answer; 
“not a word! But when you say to me, ‘ Do you 
recollect the ill fortune of Fouquet?’ of course I 
must tremble and be afraid. What need is there 
for me to trouble myself about M. Fouquet and 
his ill fortune?” 

The Gazette Musicale gives usa piece of news not 
to be read by Londoners without regret. This is the 
death of M. Zelger, who during many years was a 
member of our Royal Italian company, and one of 
great worth. Though his voice (a deep bass) had 
no extraordinary beauty or volume, and though his 
person was not attractive, his readiness, propriety, 
and sedulous attention to every duty of his pro- 
fession, made him precious in a theatre where 
good artists are eminently wanted, not merely to 
fill second-rate parts, but to supply the places of 
those in the first rank when the same are unable 
or unwilling (such things will occur) to perform 
their duties. Sometimes, especially in parts of a 
certain rough humour, M. Zelger could distinguish 
himself as an actor. His capital ‘“‘ make up” and 
by-play, conjointly with M. Tagliafico, as one of 
the two brigands in ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ is a thing not 
to be forgotten. He died in his native country, 
which was Belgium, near Ghent. 

While correcting the press last week, some 
confusion crept in (p. 90, col. 1) as to the new 
‘Esther’ music, by M. Cohen—the reference to 
Mendelssohn’s choruses to ‘ Athalie,’ which also 
M. Cohen set, being awkwardly linked with an 
allusion to Moreau, whose choruses, as originally 
written for the first performance of ‘ Esther’ at 
St.-Cyr, are still in existence. 





MISCELLANEA 

Milton’s House in Barbican.— 

I do love these ancient ruins ; we never tread upon them 

But we set our foot upon some reverend history. 
Animated by such a sentiment, who can survey, 
without honest sorrow, one after another of the 
dear memorable houses of old London, as they are 
being swept away before the destructive march 
of railroad making! Richard Baxter's house in 
Charterhouse Lane, and Dr. Williams's Library 
in Redcross Street, fell the other day, and now 
the old tenement so long known as ‘ Milton 
House,” in Barbican, is doomed to speedy destruc- 
tion. To this ‘‘new mansion,” as Edward Phil- 
lips, the poet’s nephew, calls it, Milton removed 
from his “pretty garden house” in Aldersgate 
Street, about the time of Naseby fight, in 1645; 
and hither, after her short sojourn at the house of 
the widow Webber, the mother of Christopher 
Milton’s wife, the poet brought his contumacious 
spouse, Mary Powell, newly returned to her hus- 
band, and during the following summer that stout 
royalist, Richard Powell, her father, and Anne, 
his wife, together with a numerous progeny, were 
charitably housed under this roof by the stern but 
generous republican. Here, on the 29th of July, 
1646, Mistress Milton gave birth to Anne, their 
first-born; and here, on New Year’s-day, 1647, 
Richard Powell died; and also, in the same year, 
old John Milton, the poet’s father, whose remains 
were borne from this threshold to the parish 
church of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, hard by, which 
was also to receive, twenty-seven years after, the 
ashes of his illustrious son. This house was the 
home of Milton for upwards of two years, Here 
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he received young gentlemen to educate upon the 
magnificent plan set forth in his tractate published 
the year before his removal hither. Here, too, it 
is probable he wrote some part of his ‘ Tetrachor- 
don’ and ‘ Colasterion,’ and the sonnet ‘On the 
religious memory of Mrs. Catharine Thomson, my 
Christian friend, deceased 16th December, 1646,’ 
commencing— 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 

Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God. 
It is very likely that here he would be visited by 
his friends Alphry and Millar, of Gray’s Inn, and 
by Samuel Hartlib, to whom he dedicated his 
tract on ‘Education,’ and by Harry Lawes, who 
wrote the music to ‘Comus’; and perhaps the poet’s 
old tutor, Thomas Young, dropped in once or 
twice. 
house in Holborn, opening into Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where, in 1649, he received the visit of Sir | 
Henry Vane and others, sent by the Council of | 
State to “enquire of Mr. Milton whether he would 
be employed as Secretary for Forreigne Tongues.” 

SAMUEL Lorp. 
Monument in the Savoy Church.—It is to be 


feared that there has perished in this church a | 


monument, with an epitaph that has often amused 
me. The monument, which was rather sumptuous, 
was erected about 1715, in honour of a merchant, 
whose name I forget. The sole statement of the 
epitaph was, that he had bequeathed 5/. to the 
poor of the Savoy Precinct, and a like sum to the 


poor of the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, while at | 


the side, and occupying about half the breadth of 
the marble, the money was expressed in figures, 
just as in a page of a ledger, with lines single and 
double, perpendicular and, at the bottom, hori- 
zontal; the whole being summed up, and in each 
line two cyphers for shillings and one for pence. 
The epitaph concluded, “which sum was duly 
paid by his executors.” Though there was nothing 
here intentionally ludicrous, yet there was much to 
make a reader, even in time of service, inwardly 
smile. The contrast between the pomp of the 
monument and the smallness of the bequest which, 
and nothing else, it commemorated, and which it 
must far have exceeded in cost; the mercantile 


accuracy of the figured statement, with its eight | 
lines and thirteen figures, and the express addition | 
of what is usually left to be understood, that the | 


bequest was paid, formed altogether an example of 
simple quaintness, which it were a pity to allow 
to pass into complete oblivion. K. 
Lake- Villages.—Further accounts are given, in 
the Bavarian Gazette, of the discoveries of lake- 
houses in Starnberg. Prof. Wagner declares that 
the pile-buildings date from the Bronze age; not 
the Age of Bronze of Byron, but the one w hich pre- 
ceded the Celto-Germanic Iron age. The hypothesis 
of Prof. Desor, that they belong to the Stone age, 
has not been confirmed by the discovery of any 
arms or implements of firestone or serpentine, 
though a bone knife-handle which has been found 
is stated to be identical with the bone handles of 
firestone knives found in the Lake of Neufchatel, 
and on the island itself, in laying the foundations 
of a building, a spear-head of firestone was dis- 


covered. It would therefore seem that two or three 


periods are represented by the lake-houses of Starn- 
berg. Similar discoveries have been made in the 
Chiemsee, in the lake of Seon, which lies a little 
to the north of the Chiemsee and has an especial 
interest for English readers, as the opening scenes 


of ‘The Initials’ are laid there, and in the Ammer- | 


see, which is fed by the stream of the Ammergau 
of the passion-plays. But in none of these lakes 
has there been as yet any great haul of antiquities, 
though, perhaps, the later autumn months, when 
the water is lower and clearer, may be more favour- 


able. The work of dredging goes on but slow ly, and | 
much time elapsed before many of the curiosities | 


found in the Swiss lakes saw the light. Bones and 
potsherds, the “ kitchen-stuff” 
bitants of the lake-houses, have generally been the 
first to appear ; in one lake, large piles, evidently 
worked with iron, and forming “the remains of a 
bridge from the mainland to an island, seemed to 
belong to the time of the Romans. 
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OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT 
PYRAMID. 


By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, and Author of ‘ The Peak of Teneriffe,’ &c. 
In square 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
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My Novel, 2 vols. 88. 
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THE COTTON FAMINE. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON FAMINE, 
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By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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THE SUMTER. 
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adding to their \ibraries. these last two romances of ** England's 
greatest novelist.” 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate- hill. 


THE MOORS. 


HE TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; or, the 
Adventures of Two Cockney Sportsmen on the Scotch Moors. 
4 as JEANS. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. boards, 





HE SHOT, GUN and SPORTING-RIFLE, 

and the DOGS, PONIES, FERRETS, &c., used with them 

in the various kinds of SHOOTING and TRAPPING. By 

STONEHENGE. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. half 
bound, 10s. 6d. 


Routledge, | Warne & Rout tledge, Broad Lud 
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HOW TO ENJOY A HOLIDAY. 
In post 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, price 5s. 
CRUISE upon WHEELS. By CHARLES 
ALLSTON COLLINS. 


“We know not where a pleasanter and, at the same time, & 
more correct guide to the places mentioned in this volume could 
be found than its author.””—Daily News. 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HORSE. 
Demy 8vo. half bound, 600 pages, 18s. 
HE HORSE, in the STABLE and the FIELD. 


His Varieties M: ana aout in Healthand Disease, Anetomy. 
Physiology, &c. By J, LSH and J. LUPTON, M.R.C.V.5. 
Illustrated with 160 tena 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





MR. LONGFELLOW’S LAST POEM. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s., or by post 14 stamps, 
ALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. By H. W. 
LONGFELLOW. 


A superior Edition of the above, bound in cloth, is also ready, 
price 38. 6d. 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





In 8vo. sewed, price 1s., or by post 14 stamps, 


AND REGISTRATION under LORD 

WESTBURY’S ACT, Po; —_ Explained. By ROBERT 

tall ABRAHAMS, of the tration Office. Second 
ition. 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


a ‘NEW I BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
Price 1s. (with 20 Plates), or by post 14 stamps, 
ODDLEVS HIGHLAND TOUR. In this 


Volume are narrated the Strange Adventures of Richard 
Toddles and Tom Stepwell during their Tour in Scotland. 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


LAT and GREEK ELEMENTARY 
WORKS. 

By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 

Fellow of Moots alen College, Oxford, and formerly one of the 
asters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammars. 
Second Thousand. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the Arrange- 


ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammars, 
by Sy Lexicon and Notes, Ninth Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 











GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrange- 
ment of the Greek Delectus and the Rey. C. Wordsworth’s 
—— with a Lexicon. Third Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 


GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the Arrange- 
ment of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar ; with a ae 
and Appendix. Twelfth Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 38 

Now complete, neatly bound, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with Pro- 
legomena, Notes and References, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had ad cogently: St. Matthew, Second 
Edition, 2¢. 6d.; St. Mark, le. uke, 28.; St. John, 28. 
London; D. Nutt, £70, Strand, 
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NEW EDITION OF 
Mr. DIXON’s WORK on LORD BACON. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


With an Engraving of Bacon at the age of eighteen, drawn 
Miniature, a 
Vignette of Old Yurk House, and a Copious Index of 


by E. M. Ward, R.A., after Hilliard’s 


Names, 


A New Edition of 


THE STORY OF 
LORD BACON’S LIFE. 


BY 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


—¢—— 


Opinions of the Press. 


PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER,—“ The style of the author 


is extremely brilliant, pointed and effective. A dramatic 
interest invests his narrative from beginning to end. The 
renowned names of English History crowd after each other 
in quick succession across his pages. Correspondence and 
documents hitherto unknown or unpublished are contained 
in almost every chapter. The latent motives of famous 
public acts are laid bare to the quick. In fact, there is 
scarcely an element of interest or attraction, either of 
subject or style, possible in a biographical work, which 
does not exist here.” 

SpEcTaTor.—‘ We are by no means blind to the beauty, 
clearness, eloquence, and concinnity of Mr. Dixon’s drama- 
tic presentment. But ceasing to criticize the composition 
of so undoubtedly able a writer that he can secure your 
attention to nearly every word that he had said, and 
looking only to the matter and result of the book, we can 
sincerely commend, admire and applaud. We even think 
Mr. Dixon a man to be envied—a man deserving to be 
‘crowned with a civic wreath for saving one of the world’s 
citizens from the prolonged death of infamy to which he 
had been sentenced. Mr. Dixon has completely and suc- 
cessfully vindicated the moral greatness of the ‘ inheritor’ 
of fulfilled ‘renown.’ ” 

SoLicirors’ JOURNAL.—“‘ As lawyers, we have a pecu- 
liar feeling of interest in an endeavour—and what is more, 
a successful endeavour—to prove that Francis Bacon did 
not corrupt the fountain of justice; and with especial 
force does this interest assert itself during the perusal of 
Mr. Dixon’s pages, where the proofs of Bacon’s judicial 
purity are the result of a careful search into the profes- 
sional and social usages of the legal profession.” 

Tue Press.—“ Mr. Dixon has produced a laborious and 
exhaustive refutation of the scandals which have so long 
-affected Lord Bacon’s fame. His book is admirably com- 
piled and powerfully written: its motive and spirit must 
recommend it to all generous minds ; and its result, in the 
complete restoration of Bacon’s character, must give it 
a permanent and honourable place among our national 
biographies.” 

NoTES AND QUERIES,— The ‘ Personal History of Lord 
Bacon’ will add much to the reputation of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon as a biographical and historical writer. We have 
spoken of the work as brilliant in style and successful in 
its object. Mr. Dixon deserves to be praised, however, 
mot only for the good use of his many new materials, but 
for the zeal and industry which he has displayed in their 
collection.” 


ATLANTIC MontTHLY.—‘‘ Mr. Dixon has added such a 


mass of incontrovertible facts to the materials which must 
enter into the future biography of Bacon that his book 
cannot fail to exact cordial praise from the most captious 
critics. 
reputation from undeserved ignominy. If we add to this, 
his vivid pictures of the persons and events of the Eliza- 


bethan age, and his bright, sharp, and brief way of flashing 


his convictions and discoveries on the mind of the reader, 
we indicate merits which will make his volume generally 
and justly popular.” 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


To him belongs the credit of rescuing his personal 
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N.B. Sole Agent to Voigtliinder, Vienna. 


‘ 
PERA, RACE and FIELD GLASSES.— 
The largest and best selection is at CALLAGHAN’S, 234, 
NEW BOND-STREET, W., corner of Conduit-street. The new 
Aluminium Mounted Glasses (as recently made for H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales), though of the largest size, weigh but a few 
ounces.—N.B. Sole Agent for the celebrated Race and Field 
Glasses and Photographic Lenses made by Voigtliinder, Vienna. 


N EGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S illustrated descrip- 

tion of their New Pocket Barometer, Farmer’s Daromnetex, 
and Admiral FitzRoy’s Storm Barometer, as made by them for 
the Government Departments of Great Britain. Also of their 
New Self-registering Thermometers for scientific and general 
purposes. Free by post. 


TREATISE on METEOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, Explanatory of their Scientific Principles, 
po of Construction and SAE ews Utility, by NEGRETTI 
& ZAMBRA, Instrument Makers to the Queen, the Royal Obser- 
vatory, British Meteorological Society, &c., 1, Hatton-garden ; 
59, Cornhill ; 122, Regent-street ; and 153, Fleet-street, London. 

Also NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S NEW CATALOGUE, illus- 
trated with 500 Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, No. 37, CORNHILL, London. Established tgoq 
Life Proposals should be sent in before 3ist Jul 
secure a Share of the Profits for the year then endian ne” 12 order ty 


By order of the Board, F. MITH.’ Secretary, 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanrp-srpggy 
R f onehalf of the Du ROSS, s inery, 
emission of one-half o e Duty on Stock, & 
Utensils, and Fixtures in Trade. . ‘* a 
Insurances effected now will secure the full benefit of the 


reduced duty. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


June 25, 1864. 
" , a Pe — 
Norte BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of 
an ¥ SUR/ if) SS of e i 
tiou transacted at moderate rates. ory Gat 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Tnsurances, 
Insurers in this Company will receive the full benefit of any 
reduction in xviii ‘ 
CA 2 











caupeneeecnsaseoese=s 
se MULATED FUNDS £2 
iE AD — 61, Threadneedle 





LOND 





.. EW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 
shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 10 miles off, 
Jupiter's Moons, &c.; for landscape, valuable for 30 miles. ‘‘ The 
Rec: spre is very good.”—} Marquis of Carmarthen. ““A mace 
useful glass.”"—Lord Gifford. ‘It is remarkably good. oe 
Garvagh. Quite as powerful that for whieh Tp paid 52 
Major Starkey, Wrenbury Hall, Nantwicei gives me peta 
satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.” Sir “Fiobe Cayley. = 
never met an article so completely answering its maker’s recom- 
mendation.”—F. H. Fawkes, of, Farnley, Esq. “ an indispensable 
companion to a pleasure trip.”—Notes and Quer ** Economy 
of price is not secured at the cost of sah ge ie ld. The Hythe 
Gla as shows bullet-marks at 1, 700 yard ards, 31 The above only 














to be had direct from SALOM » 98, *Princes- street, Edin- 
burgh. - 
mite, BECK & BECEK’*S 


‘ NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 

This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, 
or to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C. 





COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1355.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
GQ MITH, BECK & BEC K, 
k who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C. 
where they have opene i extensive Show-rooms, Rayo large 
assortments of 7 Sosy ATIC Eee ROSCOPE 
an classes 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGIC AL, and other SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS 
Catalogues: sent on receipt of six postage- stamps. 


THE FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFIT UP TO THE 
2re NOVEMBER, 1862 
N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Established December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Ch lise INGHAM, Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, Joseph Freeman, Esq. 
Henry White C tony Esq. Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq. Qc. | Charles Reed, Esq. F.S.A. 





Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.M.v. | John Gay, Esq. F.R.C.S. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.8. 
Amount of profit of send five dened aapebid - of 



























November, 1862..... £531,965 3 4 3.4 
Making the total profit divided . neue - £1,2 258 5 rs 8 
INSTANCES OF Ri EDUCTIONS IN patate 

i Original | Premium 

: s 
Date of Policy. | Age. Assared Pre- | ow 

ore ‘| mium. | Payable, 

\ se | £4 22 ee 
October...... 49 | 1000 | 4311 8°| “6 710 | 99 
March .. 43 20 | 810 4 19 4 | 77 
January 36 | «100 2910 0 | 1012 8 64 
Decewber.... D 58 | 2000 26 0 0 64 6 8 49 
January 1852 | 35 5v0 1411 8 | 9 2 8 | 374 
January .... 1859 | 49 3000 132 00 93 710 | 254 








The following area few instances wherein the Premiums have 
become extinct, an onuities for the next Five Years 
granted in addition :— 








7 | 
Original 





ee cm as Sam ee | 6Annuity 
Date of Policy. Age. Assured. | = mona Payable. 
extinet. | 

: £. s.d.| £8. d. 
April .....0. 54 | = 1000 00} 8 3 8 
August 56 500 3 4 913 
August. 60 2000 3 4 75 6 8 
March 61 500 19 2 117 4 





-£1,453,608 6 10 
£378,337 17 10 


Amount of Claims paid............... 
Gross Annual Income .. . 
Accumulated Fund . -- £2,303,056 14 9 
Members whose Premiums fall DU E on the Ist of JULY are 
— that the same must be paid within thirty days from 
1a 
The Prospectus and every information ma: 
cation. JUSEPH M 
Tune 28, 1864, 








be had on appli- 
SH, Secre 





treet, E.C, 
WEST-END OFFICE - 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
ICTORIA and LEGAL and (CoM. 


MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on the iat 
Ma fog by ed a Reversionary Bonus of over 62,0001. was appropriated 
e Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on a sist paid, 


The Accumulated F unds exceed . £410,000 
The Annual Income is over . 70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed. 310,000 
Bonuses declared . 145,000 





Every description of Life "Assurance. business i is ‘transacted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life and 
tie ad Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on Personal 
Security WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 


SPECIAL NOTICE—LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


COTTISH UNION ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, No. 37, CORNHILL, Loudon. 
Established 1824. 

The Books close for the year on 31st July, 1864 
Life Policies taken out before that date will rank for three full 

years at the next Distribution of Profits in 186 
The following examples of bonus additions ace taken from the 

Company’s books :— 

A Peliey issued in 1834 me 4,0002. hadincreased at 1st ~ ad. 
1 








August, 1861, to the s 
A Policy issued in 1836 for 5 5,000, had increased at 
August, 1561, to the sum 0 6,487 180 
A Policy issued in 1841 for 1,0001. had increased at Ist 
August, 1861, to the “— of 1,256 14 9 
BRANDON, 


, 5,402 17 


vernor. 
His Grace the DUKE of H AMILTON and B 


Directors in London. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. i 
Miev rile, Esq. 
Francis Fearon, Esq. a i rts 28q. 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. Hugh F. = 
a Brome Esq. -, Manager of the Company. 
ary—F. G. Smith, Esq. 
Mediect Ohlone. Ww. ‘Dufiin, Esq. M.D. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Oliverson, Lavie & Pi eachey. 
The last Annual Report and Proposal Forms may be had on 


application at the Offices of the Company. 
37, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


£) OOO in CASE of DEATH, or an Allow. 
’ ance of 6l. per Week while laid-up by Injury 

caused by ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 

or at Home, may be secured byan Annual Payment of 31. to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

More than 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 

promptly and liberally paid. 

For particulars Poacher to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
tions, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, m! Regent-street, and 
$4, Cornhill. WILLIAM J. VIAN, ance 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compan, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament,” "13849. 


Cee (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825. 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib. 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. ME riticise R, Paris, _— 23, Henrietta-street, 
Cov ent-garden, \ x 
Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, “dale pavement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 


YHE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
The lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten: 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 203. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at such a moderate 
rice it will be found an excellent Wine, and greatly improved 
being in bottle two or three years. J.C. confidently recom: 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note.—The U larets of the celebrated 
1858 Vintage (bottled in March, 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 428. ,488. &c. per doz. Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. _ 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

























At 182., 208., 248., 308. and 368. per dozen ; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 
543. ; Margaux, 60e,, 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 72s., 848., 968. ; superior 
Beaujolais, 28 ; pom. 308. 368. ; rh... hite Bordeaux, 243., 303. t0 

Chablis. pase, » 423. , 438.5 Gos. ,638. 





728.3 548.; Cha: 
SUP ERIOR. t YL DEN siter RY, 
and full flavour, highly ceduaientiel. 
Capital dinner Sherry . 24s, and 308. per dot. 
ign mn Pale, Golden, ‘and Brown 


. ‘per ‘dozen, of soft 


423, 488, 548. ” 
Port ote first-class shippers... B08. 368, 428. ow 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage 488. 608. (on ” 





Fine Uld Pale Cognac Brandy 603. and 7 i 

Noyau, Maraschino, Garaeos, Cherry’ Brandy, and other — 

Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, aly ° 

the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.D.1667. 
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NED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
7 Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
esington Museum. 
AHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
ramps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 


ie 





ns aa Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
B aly for these articles. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
express!) . = >... 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
0) Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 153, 

Glass Dessert» ”, TT 2l. 08. 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

(GHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS 
BIBMINGE Broad-street. Established 1807. . 


THE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
T TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
Bi DDING ofany description at the international Exhibition, 
1992.-The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2 )14, say :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” a : » 
-“*a combination as simple as it is ingenious. 
~"abed as healthy as it is comfortable. 

be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin 

Teechousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, W M. SME 
«SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 



















ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
D CLOCK MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H., the Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 





SILVER. GoLp. ‘ 
Guineas. ; Guineas 
Strong Silver LeverWatches.. 5 | Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 
0, 0. superior..6to16 Lever Watches .......:.. 16 
Do, with very thick oe. - | , BF ag to 4 
i PC eters .. 25 | Go Jhro hace 
ee ae | Do. in Hunting Cases...... 40 


Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 
Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
from 40 guineas upwards. | 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. _ 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
BE. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
and at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUKTON’S 
sHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS and GENERAL IRUNMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu 
ormaments, 3l. 158, to 331. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7. to 5l. 128.3 Steel Fenders, 3l. 38, to 111.; Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 31. 38, to 18’.; Chimney-pieces, from 11. 5s. 
to100.; F irons, from 3d. the set to 41. 4s.—The BURTON 
and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALEat WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
Table | Dessert| 
Knives | Knives |Carvers 











Ivory Handles. 































per | per per 
Dozen. | Dozen. | Pair. 
denies I | 

 d.| 0 d.| 0d. 

-inch ivory handles .........e.eeeeeeees| 12 0] 9 6 46 
%-inch fine ivory handles. 1 0] li 6 46 
+inch ivory balance handles 1s 0} 14 0 50 
‘inch fine ivory handles ...... 240) 17 0 7 3 
inch finest African ivory hand] 332 0) 2 0; 11 :°0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ........ 40 0] 33 0) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules ..' 50 0) 43 0/| 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any pattern) 25 0/ 19 0 } 7 6 
Silver handles, of any pattern ..........| 84 0| 54 0] 21 0 

Bone aud Horn Handles.— | 

; Knives and Forks per Dozen. | o..0:) al eek 
White bone handles............+. 11 0 8 6| 326 
itto balance handles.........++++ 21 0; 17 0 4 6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders .........., 17 0] 14 0| 4 0 
Ditto, very strong rivetted handles....| 12 0 901 80 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 
/ LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection of 
his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Virti, the production of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
Whom William $. Burton imports them direct :— 


CLOCKS......scccccssceveees ftom 78, 6d, to 201. 
CANDELABRA..........0+++ 99 138. 6d, to 167. 108. per pair. 
BRONZES... »» 188. Od. to 161. 163, 


LAMPS, MODERATEUR.. ,, 68.0d. to 9. 
j ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and er paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
yitling. Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
etal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
arble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 

Ways, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
tare: Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
abinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


Jew London, is the CHIEF OFFICE of the ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
J. W. ORAM, Secretary. 
EMOV AL. —Mesers. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 
geon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 53, 
sone ogg Semen cents, in consequence of their 
New Br - t, bei i 
Cheatin ts Hew idee ho » being required by the London, 


Two PRIZE MEDALS — 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB'S Ten-Guinea best Morocco or 
Russia Silver-fitted LADY'S DRESSING and WRITING BAGS. 
Gentlemen’s ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing 
case. The One-Guinea Travelling Bag. The Guinea Dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, and 66 and 69, JERMYN-STREET. 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTROU-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, S. W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C, 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
llustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 298, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassaru, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 

Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brioione and Wentworth-street, 

ondon, 2. 

















ANDLES.—Prize Mrepat.—PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by Her Meisel” Government for the Military 
Stations. 


J.C. & J. Fiery, 


the original Manufacturers, and holders of the 1962 Prize Medal 
caution the Public against any spuriousimitations. Their label 
is on all packets and boxes. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale and 
for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Londun, 
S., where also may be obtained their celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


A LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 

Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 


GAUCE—LEA AND PERRIN®D’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by C i Ss 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Pernins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


#,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, is sold by 
all respectable Dealers in Sauces. is manufactured only by 
the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6, 
DUKE-STREET, READING, the Original Sauce Warehouse, 
ALL OTHERS ARE Spcriovs Imitations. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


V\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage peng worn 
round the a hoy requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2is., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 18. 
P.O.0. made payable to Jonn Wurre, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 103. and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


OOD APPETITE and Increased BODILY 
NJOYMENT may be insured by a gentle course of 








N enty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3, and 4, 
ewman-st.; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard. 


0. 7, BANK-BUILDINGS, corner of Old P 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Ki 
Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, ‘Account tea ee 
Books, Household Papers, &c. 
me COZENS? celebrated Pata a CASE of 
§ NE ‘orwar an i Station i - 
land, on receipt of Post-office Order ea nee 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
Paper or Envelo Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies eng d for 5e Busi or 


rom 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 


** Hlustrated Price List 
lustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stati 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. ew 

_PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale 
tioners, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OWARD & SONS’ MACHINE-MADE. 
4 CABINET WORK.—The introduction of Steam-power 
in the manufacture enables HOWARD & SONS to offer the best 
possible quality of FURNITURE of all kinds at a very moderate 
rate. Designs and Estimates free. 


RPwWLaAnNndDs’ KALYDOR, 
~ ee An Culastel Botanical Pospesation. 4 
nis Royally-patronized ani adies’-esteemed Specific realiz 
a HEAL ny PU RITY of Complexion, anda softness and dele 
cacy of Skin, Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, Tan and Discolorations. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*s* Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spu- 
. 


rious and pernicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 

U NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each, sold by all Chandlers and Grocers through- 

out the Kingdom ; but the public should ask for Fie.p’s, and see 

shat ~_ name of J. C. & J. FIELD is on each packet, box and 

ye 


Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Parafline Candles. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
ITO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


Vy HEELER & WILSON’S UNRIVALLED 

PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING MA- 
CHINES, with every recent improvement and addition for 
Stitching, Binding, Cording, Hemming, Braiding, Tucking, &c. 
This elegant Machine ranks highest in estimation on account of 
the elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general desirability of 
the work when done, and also its range of application to every 





Manufacturi 
Established 1841. gaged 














FIELD’S CELEBRATED 














description of household and manufacturing work. It makes a 
stitch the same on both sides the fabric, firm, durable, and which 
will not rip or ravel. 
Legit an cals to every purchaser. Illustrated Prospectus 
ero fives and Sale-rooms, 139, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 
METCALFE. BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
J tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every pene era of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure extracts of the flowers 
of the Camomile, and combining aromatic and tonic properties, 
will be found the best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatulency, Spasms, &c. 
—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond- 
street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 18.14d. 


i INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 
ared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, b; 
)INNEFORD & CO., 172, NEW BOND-STREET, London, an 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 
OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair to 2 per- 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and instantaneous 
that grey hair is coloured the moment it is touched.—Cases at 
5s. 6d., 108. 6d. and 218, ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. _ 


M°8S0N'Ss PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly 
palatable form for administering this popular remedy for 
week digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 58. and 108. each. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4a. 6d. each. 


HE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 

and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


a\' R. LAWRENCE VANDERPANT, Dentist, 
replaces LOST TEETH by asystem that insures a per- 
fect restoration of nature, causing no pain or inconvenience, at 
a cost of one-third the usual charge. At home from 11 till 4. 
52, MADDOX-STREET, Bond-street, W. 


A LV E O PED E S&S 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES.” 


old by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and —-, 


Si 
in half-bottles, 18. 6d. ; and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; W 


























E 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 


A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, B.C. 
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BRADBURY & EVANS. 


Complete in 22 vols. 4to. and Index, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZAZDIA. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The English Cyclopedia is published in Four Divisions, each Division being complete in 
itself, and sold as a separate Work. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


cloth, 22. 28.; or 2 vols. half morocco, 21. 10, 


‘THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


4 vols. cloth, 21. 2s. ; or 2 vols. half morocco, 2I. 10s. 


THE CYCLOPZ:IDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


cloth, 3J. ; or in 3 vols. half morocco, 31. 12s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. In 


8 vols. cloth, 42. 168. ; or 4 vols. half morocco, 51. 12s. 


In 4 vols. 
In 


In 6 vols. 


1 vol. 4to. uniform with the Work, price 63. cloth ; 
r 9s. half-bound morocco, 


A SYNOPTICAL INDEX TO THE FOUR DIVISIONS. 


*,* The price of the complete Work, in 22 vols. (exclusive of the Index), bound in cloth, is 121.; 
and in Double Volumes, half bound in morocco, 141. 4s. 


To which is now added, in 
0 


From the Qvuarterty Review, April, 1863. 

“The ‘ English Cyclopedia’ is a work that, as a whole, has no superior, and very few equals of 
its kind; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a small library, and, used ina large library, is 
found to present many points of information that are sought in yain in any other cyclopzedia in the 
English language.” 


In 8 vols. large 8vo. price 32. 16s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many hundred 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, and 


DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Westminster Review. 
“ So far as we are acquainted with this comprehensive History, we cannot hesitate to commend 
the results of Mr. Knight's seven years’ labour. His History is probably the most available and 
the most informing ‘ History of England’ that we possess.” 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and Numerous Siaptections on Wood by JOHN LEECH, 
price 108. 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING A VISIT TO DUBLIN, GALWAY, CONNEMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, 
KILLARNEY, GLENGARIFF, CORK, &c. 


By AN OXONIAN. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 63.,a CHEAP EDITION of 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘East Lynne,’ &c. 


***Verner’s Pride’ is, in our opinion, the best_novel which Mrs. Wood has produced since she 
rose into sudden celebrity on the publication of ‘ East Lynne.’ ”—Times. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S COLLECTED WORKS; 


WITH 
An INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR by his SON, 
W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
FRONTISPIECE on STEEL, by JOHN LEECH. 


In Four Volumes, crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. each volume. 
Either to be had separately. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. demy Svo. price 18s. illus 
Sketches of Gardens and General Objects, a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


trated with numerous Plans, Sections, and 


SECOND VOLUME OF CHARLES KNIGHT'S AUTOBIOGRAPhy 
In cloth boards, price 10s. 6d., the SECOND VOLUME of ' 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE 
DURING HALF A CENTURY. 


“ Mr. Charles Knight has been beyond any man of his time, with perhaps the exception of M 
Robert Chambers, the most active and successful Diffuser of Useful Knowledge. Yet, in oR 
opinion, of the many volumes he has put forth, no one is more replete with profitable and ente, 
taining knowledge than that which we now lay down with regret. He has mingled with adminby 
skill the useful with the agreeable ; and we look with equal i and d for Volung 
II. and III. of ‘ Passages of a Working Life.”—Saturday Review. 


me 





Now ready, in a handsome volume, gilt edges, price 21s. 
EARLY PENCILLINGS FROM PUNCH. 
(CHIEFLY POLITICAL.) 

By JOHN LEECH. 


This day is published, price 2s., with numerous Illustrations by CHARLES KEENE, 
TRACKS FOR TOURISTS; 
OR, THE CONTINENTAL COMPANION. 

By F. C. BURNAND. 


Sporting Works, with Coloured Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, 
In Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 


MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 


By the Author of ‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ 
[Wo. IV. next week. 


4. At the | 
wi. each, it 


the other t 
matics. 


Works by the same Author :— 
Svo. price 14s. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
8vo. price 18s. 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrock’s Hunt. 
8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


PLAIN, OR RINGLETS? 


8vo. price 14s. 


ASK MAMMA; or, the Richest Commoner in England. 


5. At the 
of 5 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d., the TENTH VOLUME of 


ONCE A WEEK. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND 
POPULAR INFORMATION, 


Published every Saturday, price 3d. ; in eiiy Bete, price 1s. ; and Half-yearly Volumes, 


price 73. 
July 22, 1 
) USI 


New Story by the Author of ‘ Verner’s Pride,’ &c. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
A NEW STORY, 
By the Author of ‘EAST LYNNE,’ ‘VERNER’S PRIDE,’ &c., 


Is now in course of publication in ‘ONCE A WEEK.’ 


Large Folio Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 


CARTOONS FROM PUNCH. 


By JOHN TENNIEL. 
With Explanatory Notes by MARK LEMON. 


In 4 vols. price 12s. each, 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 
By JOHN LEECH. 


** The Li 
re-ope 


New Edition of Nature-Printed Ferns. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 32. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS; 


BEING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF 
FERNS FOUND IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
The FIGURES NATURE-PRINTED by HENRY BRADBURY. 





Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate, from a Quarter of an 
Acre to a Hundred Acres in extent. 


By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead. 


“We have here pictures of all our British kinds of Ferns, with their principal variations of 

| form, presented to us with precisely the same appearance as would be exhibited if the living species 
were pressed fiat upon sheets of white paper. The merest tyro may identify in a few minutes any 

species by simply placing the living leaf side by side with its portrait, which reproduces it in the 
minutest detail and in its natural dimensions.”"—Quarterly Review. 
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